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FACT AND COMMERNT This is a possible condition not necessarily prob- 





§ Seg are now two bills in Congress, H. R. 7423 
and H. R. 7495, one introduced by Mr. Vestal, 
December 11, the latter introduced by Mr. Sirovich, 
December 13. They both give pro- 
tection to copyright of design. 

Mr. Vestal’s bill makes it un- 
lawful for a distributor, retailer or 
wholesaler to sell a copyrighted 
design “after his actual knowledge that the design is 
copyrighted’. 

Mr. Serovich’s bill provides that such sales shall 
be unlawful only as to goods “purchased after actual 
notice in writing that the design is copyrighted”. Such 
a provision permits a retailer to load up intentionally 
with pirated designs and not only sell them but con- 
tinue to sell them until the stock is exhausted. 

He may have known that the designs were pirated. 

Indeed, he may have ordered the pirated designs, 
but so long as he has not been given written notice of 
the fact that they are copyrighted, he is not liable. 


DESIGN REGISTRA- 
TION TO THE FORE 
IN CONGRESS 
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able. 

But Mr. Vestal’s bill seems to protect him suffi- 
ciently, holding him responsible only if he has simply 
the knowledge that the design is copyrighted, written 
notification not necessary. 

In this connection it is interesting to note that the 
English courts have just decided in favor of the Pile 
Fabric Manufacturing Co., in Bradford, who brought 
suit against a firm that had sent one of their fabrics 
to Belgium and had it copied. The contention was that 
the marks on the selvage indicating that the pattern 
was copyrighted or registered did not appear in the 
sample which they had copied. Therefore, they had no 
means of knowing that it was copyrighted. The court, 
however, held that they had three courses open to 
ascertain the facts. They knew that it was somebody’s 
design and they should have made inquiries even if 
they had to investigate a little among manufacturers. 
The court held that they should have taken ordinary 
care to discover whether it had been registered and 
assessed them $1,500 damages with interest, the dam- 
ages having been estimated through the inferior mate- 
terial used and the lower price at which they sold it. 
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A retailer under the Sirovich provision would 
escape liability, but we believe that few retailers will 
be disposed to systematically antagonize the manufac- 
turers by hiding behind this clause. 

“Tf a retailer,’ observed one buyer, “gets a repu- 
tation for piracy he will be ostracized by leaders in 
industry and he’ll not want that.” 

No, I think one can afford to be very lenient with 
the retailer. He cannot possibly sell much of an offend- 
ing pattern without being detected and notified, and 
he’ll not enjoy the complications resulting from rem- 
nants and the inability to get more of a good seller, to 
say nothing of the unenviable publicity of the trans- 
action. 

Ignorance as a defense, however, while extended 
to the retailer, is not extended to the manufacturer. 

The Sirovich Bill discriminates just as the law of 
theft discriminates between burglar and purchaser of 
stolen goods. The purchaser may be innocent and 
should not be made to suffer. 

I have heard people say: “I have no confidence 
in a copyright law. Pirates will change the shape of 
a motif, and you can’t stop them.” 

Sut you can stop them. The law covers a “color- 
able imitation”. 

The piracy of plays has been stopped. You can’t 
change the lines of a play or a story or an editorial 
and escape the copyright law. 

Before the copyright law was passed protecting 
literature, engravings, even photography, piracy was 
common. Publishers kept a corps of translators who 
stole everything foreign. Publishers wouldn’t pay the 
domestic writer a royalty or run the risk of an untried 
manuscript when they could get demonstrated successes 
from Europe, and for nothing. 

Then came the Copyright Bill and authors and 
publishers from that day waxed prosperous. The news- 
stands became loaded with magazines and the con- 
temptuous query of Sydney Smith, “Whoever reads an 
American book ?”’ was emphatically answered. 

Now who are the people who believe in the 
efficacy of a copyright bili for design? 


In Favor of Design Copyright 


Nearly eighty associations covering all trades into 
which the element of design may enter; innumer- 
able Art Associations, Design Schools, Boards of 
Education, and thousands of manufacturers, even 
those who are confirmed pirates because they wish 
it stopped as there is little profit in appropriating 
a design which possibly three or four other manu- 
facturers have also copied; Mr. Solberg, Com- 
missioner of Copyrights, approves of such a bill; 
Mr. Robertson, Commissioner of Patents, ap- 
proves of it; the Patent Committee of the House 
has been always in sympathy with the bill; hun- 
dreds of lawyers representing various interests, 


even the American Bar Association, endorse the 
bill. 
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People Unfavorable to Copyright Protection 


Those who have never read the bill and never 
studied the subject. 


What logical objection is there to protection of 
artistry? For, after all, it is the artistry of a line 
that commands the business. Imagine the situation if 
there were no protection for invention. 


If everybody could steal the products of our great 
inventors there would be no stimulus to invention, no 
recompense, no reward, no incentive, and the world 
would be thrown back a thousand years. 


The superficial objectors to the bill have usually 
a certain line of academic criticism. 


THE OBJECTOR :—‘We get out a good selling pattern 
and it is pirated by the fellow who changes a little 
here and there so it’s not exactly the same thing; 
so what’s the good of a copyright ?” 


ANSWER :—“‘The design bill covers just that point. It 
covers ‘colorable imitation’. In literature they may 
change every word in a book, but so long as they 
hold to the general plot, it’s infringement. Just 
the same with design copyright. Infringement 
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covers what is called ‘substantial resemblance’. 


THE Osyector:—“Some of these fellows will go to 
a museum and copy something five hundred years 
old and copyright it, and then stop me from doing 
the same thing.” 


ANSWER :—“A heavy penalty awaits such a man. The 
bill applies only to a new and original design, and 
the penalty attending misrepresentation is, very 
serious.” 


THE OBjEcToR :—“Well, perhaps it’s a good bill and 
I might support it if it applied only to the pro- 
tection of American manufacturers.” 


ANSWER:—“Our present laws relating to patents, 
trademarks and copyrights are already extended 
to the foreign manufacturer in all countries where 
we have reciprocal treaties. We couldn’t pass a 
bill favoring our domestic manufacturer, discrimi- 
nating against the foreigner without international 
complications.” 


THE OBJECTOR -—“Well, anyhow I don’t believe that 
you can legally protect design.” 


ANSWER :—“Oh yes, the United States Government al- 
ready legally protects design, but the protection” 
comes through the Patent Office.” 


THE OBJECTOR :—“Why was this done if we are en- 
titled to a copyright protection ?” 


ANSWER :—‘Simply because when the copyright bill 
was prepared, sculptors, literary men, publishers, 
engravers, even photographers, went down to 
Washington and asked for copyright protection. 
Our American manufacturers didn’t take the 
trouble to get into line.” 


THe Osjyector:—“But patenting a design has never 
given protection.” 


ANSWER :—“‘Patenting a design has always given pro- 
tection. The reason that piracy is so prevalent is 


(Continued on page 133) 








Piazza of Washington’s home, Mt. Vernon. 
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Photo by Ewing Galloway 


THROUGH VIRGINIA WITH THE DECORATOR 


C. R. Clifford 


HE story goes that Henry Ford has been gently 
rebuffed in his efforts to purchase some of the 
historic buildings of the South and move them to the 





grounds of his Museum of Antiquities at Dearborn. 
It is fine work that Mr. Ford is doing, and he is 
setting a magnificent example to men of means all 
over the country. But it is gratifying to note that the 
South was not interested in his proposition because 
they are doing things along the same line themselves. 

I don’t forget that it was not so many years ago 
that Congress refused to purchase for national preser- 
vation Washington’s home at Mount Vernon. It was 
left to the efforts of a number of patriotic woijen to 
raise money in 1859 and rescue the now historic shrine 
from oblivion. 

It is easier to do this sort of thing today, because 
everybody seems interested in antiques, not for what 
they are, but for what they represent; and the South 
has had a background sae can well be proud of. 

At Williamsburg they have just established a 
museum of Colonial history to which John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr. has donated $10,000,000. Not only will it 
contain the furniture and furnishings and utensils of 
the Colonial household, but the old time tools and even 
the shops will be reproduced in detail. 

Already there are forty buildings in Williamsburg 
that stood in the time of Washington. They will, of 
course, remain part of the historic group, and the 
other buildings in the town will be torn down to be 
replaced by Colonial types, even to the replica of the 
old theatre of the Middle Eighteenth Century, the 
first theatre ever opened in America. 





An original mantel at Westover, home of William Byrd, founder of 
“Richmond. Photo by Ewing Galloway. 
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There is noth- 
ing more delightful 
to anyone of our 
craft than a trip 
through the South. ee wie 

The Shenan- a | a 
doah National Park 
covers an area of 
327,000 acres, a 
recreation area for S 
40,000,000 people ne 
who live within 350 
miles of it. It isa i 
beautiful country. 

Virginia in the 
last fifty years has 


increased her EOS FC Ses 
C/K, PhD ey enn Mis 
wealth fourteen- ON bo Spe 8 aah > eh = 
. & aN AE Be OP is ah 


fold; a pretty good 
record when Massa- 
chusetts increased 
but eight-fold. Her versatility of industry is not con- 
fined to coal or iron or tobacco; in Richmond may be 
found the largest wood-working plant in the world, 
the largest baking-powder factory, the largest cigar 
factory. 

At Altavista they have the largest cedar-chest 


en ol ls he -—s. 


Washington’s home, Mt. Vernon. The dining and music room. 
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Washington’s home in Mt. Vernon. The kitchen. 
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factory in America. 
And Petersburg has 
the biggest trunk 
business and her 
rayon mills repre- 
sent. two-thirds of 
the entire product of 
the United States; 
the big plants near 
Richmond, at 
Roanoke, Hope- 
well, Covington and 
Waynesboro, and 














ye the huge plants of 
oe the Allied Chemical 
si, and Dye Corpora- 

—. Pied — ‘tion are calling for 
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hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars new 
capital. The units 
planned by the du 
Pont interests at Waynesboro will give employment 
to nearly. 10,000 men. 

It is no longer the old Virginia by any means. 
Thousands and hundreds of thousands of her native 
sons have moved to other states, and yet Lady Astor 
recently observed that the people of Virginia have 
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still a. purer English stock than any section of all 
England. 

And we find here a wonderful galaxy of residen- 
tial gems—Monticello, Jefferson home, Westover, the 
home of the Byrds, Shirley just up the river, and 
Brandon just down the stream, all full of: romance, 
full of beauty. 

Here, at Shirley, John Carter owned a quarter of 
a million acres and built a dozen baronial homes for 
his children. : 

If you motor down towards Williamsburg, you can 
visit the house of George Wythe, who taught Thomas 
Jefferson ; you can visit. the old John Marshall house, 
James Monroe house, Henry Clay house, and the Ran- 
dolph house; you can stop at Bassett Hall, where 
Tom Moore wrote “The Firefly”. 

All through this delightful country we have a 
wealth of material to study, all of it permeated by the 
spirit of X VIII Century decoration. 

On the north bank of the Rappahannock, at 
Fredericksburg, is Chatham where the Fitzhughs lived, 
and here Washington courted Martha Custis, and 
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Robert E. Lee, years afterwards, courted Mary Custis. 

One also should see Gunston Hall with its charm- 
ing gardens and colonial furniture, and wonderful 
river view. 

And try to get to Montpelier, the home of James 
Madison. 

And if you would see the finest collection of 
Colonial furniture to be found anywhere in Virginia, 
go to Prestwould, once owned by Sir Peyton Skipwith. 

All through Virginia we find the homes of our 
Colonial leaders—Harrison, Tyler, Monroe, Madison, 
Marshall, Clay. 

Down in Gloucester is a little cabin where Walter 
Reed lived, the man who liberated the world from the 
yellow fever scourge. 

Up in Rockbridge is the old blacksmith shop where 
Cyrus McCormick built his first reaper, and over in 
Rockingham is the farmhouse where the father of 
Abraham Lincoln was born. 

Yorktown, where Liberty was made a fact by the 
surrender of Cornwallis, will be always an important 
(Continued on page 131) 


Washington’s home at Mt. Vernon. Mrs. Washington’s bedroom. Note again the presence of the Windsor chair which so many writers associate only 
with farmhouse furnishings. 


Photo by Ewing Galloway 








PACIFIC: CAIAST 
NOTED 











HE second All-Western Conference of retail fur- 
f yrnte dealers will be held at San Francisco 
January 27 to February 1, co-incident with the Spring 
Market Week of the San Francisco Furniture Ex- 
change. The five retail furniture associations of the 
Far West will participate in the conference, these being 
the Retail Furniture Association of California, the 
Retail Furniture Association of Washington, the 
Retail Furniture Dealers of Oregon, Inc., the Inter- 
Mountain Retail Furniture Association and the Rocky 
Mountain Retail Furniture Association. The Spring 
Market at San Francisco will be preceded a few days 
by a similar event at Los Angeles. 

McGregor & Co., dealers in Oriental rugs and 
fine carpets, and formerly located on the fifth floor 
of the Hammond Building, 278 Post Street, San Fran- 
cisco, have returned to these quarters after having 
occupied ground floor quarters at 500 Post Street for 
the past year. 

Frank W. Warren, for fifty years with O’Connor, 
Moffatt & Co., San Francisco, and merchandise man- 
ager of all piece goods, passed away of a heart attack 
December 16. Earlier in the day, as the employee who 
had served the firm longest, he had officiated at the un- 
veiling of a clock for the building, a gift of fellow 
workers. He was a native of San Francisco, sixty- 
four years of age, and is survived by his widow, two 
sons and three daughters. 

Sekisahuro Hattori has taken over the interests of 
S. Takoa in the Takoa Trading Co., 552 Mission Street, 
San Francisco, importers and exporters of Japanese 
merchandise, including decorative lines. 

Raouls, featuring art goods and antiques, has 
opened for business at 330 Geary Street, San Fran- 
cisco, in the St. Francis Hotel Building. The shop is 
conducted by Ruth Fellom, 

The Levy Manufacturing Co., for several years 
located at 251 Post Street, San Francisco, has moved 
to 552 Mission Street, where upstairs quarters have 
been taken over, This firm handles drapery fabrics 
and curtains and is distributor in this territory for the 
Merrimack Manufacturing Co., among other concerns, 

Plans are being made for the third annual Deco- 
rative Art Exhibition to be held at the Women’s City 
Club, San Francisco, in April under the sponsorship of 
the San Francisco Society of Women Artists and the 
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Women’s City Club. Last year’s exhibition featured 
the ultra modern type of decoration. , 

J. M. Dixon, formerly with M. Friedman & Co., 
San Francisco, whose business was consolidated with 
that of the Sterling Furniture Co. a few months ago, 
has engaged in business on his own account at 791 
Mission Street as the Dixon Furniture Co, and is 
making a specialty of furnishing hotels and apartments. 

Walter R. Douglas, representing the Philadelphia 
Tapestry Mills, has moved from 660 Mission Street, 
San Francisco, where offices have been maintained for 
years, to a more central location in the Commercial 
Building, 833 Market Street. Quarters have been 
secured on the same floor with George C. Wirth & Co., 
drapery fabrics and linens. 

G. A. Lenoir, manager of the home furnishings 
department of The Emporium, San Francisco, recently 
spent several weeks in the Eastern markets, as did 
also B. M. Pearson, of the drapery department. 

Percy L. Davis, pioneer merchant of San Fran- 
cisco and proprietor of the old Golden Rule Bazaar, 
which afterward became The Emporium, passed away 
December 13 at the age of seventy-three years. After 
the business was taken over by The Emporium Mr. 
Davis secured several agencies, but retired from busi- 
ness a few years ago. 

Sam Smith, in charge of the renovating workshop 
of the S. & G. Gump Co., San Francisco, recently ~ 
celebrated his sixtieth year with this pioneer concern. 

George C. Wollenberg, formerly with The Em- 
porium, San Francisco, has been made manager of the 
basement store of the H. C. Capwell Co., Oakland. Mr. 
Wollenberg was for years a buyer for Marshall Field 
& Co., Chicago, and came to California in 1913, join- 
ing the old firm of Marymont & Upright, at Oakland. 

Stull & Sonniksen, for forty-six years in business 
at San Jose, Cal., have disposed of their lease and are 
retiring from business. Ten years after the founding 
of the firm as a dry goods house, draperies and car- 
pets were added, but the carpet line was discontinued 
a few years later, owing to the lack of available space. 

M. Y. Parnay, 2485 Bancroft Way, Berkeley, Cal., 
dealer in Oriental rugs, will move shortly to his own 
new building in the immediate neighborhood. 

Sears, Roebuck & Co. have purchased the prop- 
erty of the Pasadena Furniture Co., 532 Colorado 
Boulevard, Pasadena, Cal., and will take possession 
early in the Spring. The store to be opened will be the 
eighth in the southern part of the State. William F. 
Roberts, president of the Pasadena Furniture Co., is 
retiring from business and this firm is to be re- 
organized. 

The Commercial Draperies and Decorators Co., 
Inc. has been incorporated at Los Angeles, with a 
capital stock of $75,000 by Alfred Jonas, Gladys Dor- 
sett and N. DeLee, (Continued on page 106) 
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HALL IN THE HOME OF 
ANDREW VY. STOUT AT 
REDBANK, NEW JERSEY 


John Russell Pope, Architect 
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DINING ROOM IN THE HOME 
OF ALLAN S. LEHMAN AT 
TARRYTOWN. NEW YORK 


John Russell Pope, Architect 
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IN OLD NEW ORLEARNS 


HERE are 
Pac cities 
in the United 
States so for- 
eign as New 
Orleans, a fact 
emphasized by 
the antique 
shops, where 
everything is 
French. It 
would be diffi- 
cult to find an 
antique Wind- 
sor chair or a 
Queen Anne 
highboy in the 
entire city. 

The old 
town, the Vieux 
Carré, laid out 
by the French 
engineers soon 
after Jean Bap- 
tiste, Sieur de 
Bienville, 
founded his 
capital in 1718, 
is full of roman- 
tic history, 
quaint narrow 
streets, half hidden court yards, French and Spanish 
patios of a long ago, and balconies faced in wrought 
iron grille work—a bit of Europe down here 
in the South with memories of the Congo 
slaves and the Voodoo rites. You think of 
Cable’s “Creole days”; you think of the 
pirates, Pierre and Jean Lafitte, and the 
quadroon balls, and Zachary Taylor, and 
Andrew Jackson, and Aaron Burr, and court- 
ly ways and. gallantry and princely hospi- 
tality. 

Here in the old French quarters still 
stands Paul Morphy’s old home, the site of 
the first Louisiana bank founded by Jeffer- 
son’s influence, with its underground tunnels 
and secret passages and lingering reminis- 
censes of Dr. Antomarchi, Napoleon’s 
physician, who fled to America after the 
Battle of Waterloo. It is a restaurant now, 
and reminiscent of Marshal Ney and Lola. 





A book rack in the possession of Harry 

L. Moses, presented to the Duke of 

Welling by a member of Horace Wal- 
pole’s fainily. 





A New Orleans interior decorated by Harry L. Moses. 


Montez, and 
Jenny Lind. 
Marshal Foch 
dined here only a 
short while ago. 

And nearby is 
the house that 
they built for 
Napoleon, whose 
rescue from. St. 
Helena was 
planned by Louis- 
ianans but aban- 
doned by sudden 
news of his death. 

And all down 
Royal Street we 
find antique 
shops. Keil, The 
Royal Co., J. Herman, and Stern’s are here. 

Mondshine is also on Royal Street, carrying uphol- 
stery fabrics and trimmings and doing an excellent 
business with the decorators. Harry L. Moses makes 
an impressive showing. One very remarkable piece in 
his collection is a simple book rack presented to the 
Duke of Wellington by a member of Horace Walpole’s 
family, authenticated and accompanied by a brief in- 
scription signed by Walpole. 

The Leonardi Studios do. clever work. So also 
Apprich and Waldhorn and at least one architectural 
firm, Weiss. Dryfoos & Leiferth are making a strong 
bid for contract work. (Continued on page 142) 





Typical New Orleans style, by Mollard. 

















A SALON IN THE PALAIS DE LA 
MEDITERRANEE. CONCEIVED 
AND CARRIED OUT BY FRANK J. 
GOULD ON THE PROMENADE 
DES ANGLAIS AT NICE 
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SELL IT VITA 
TRIMMINGS 


SUGGESTING A DISPLAY 
METHOD WHICH IF GEN= 
ERALLY ADOPTED SHOULD 
PROVE PROFIMABLE TO 
MANUFACTURERS AND 
RETAILERS 


YEAR ago, we published an article in this maga- 
A zine carrying the title, “It Isn’t Complete With- 
out Trimmings”. 

At that time, the statement which was the basis 
of the article referred to the fact that a drapery treat- 
ment, an article of furniture, a sofa pillow or the deco- 
rative scheme composing an entire room, each or all of 
these items lacked completion unless adequately sup- 
plied with that essential element of their composition— 
trimmings. This statement that “It isn’t complete with- 
out trimmings” referred to 
the customer’s side of a 
transaction and while the 
store suffers in reputation as 
well as in patronage with 
customers’ inadequacies of 
service, the first and princi- 
pal person who is defrauded 
by the installation of un- 
trimmed draperies is, un- 
doubtedly, the house owner. 
But there is another and 
more important sense in 
which the expression we 
have just quoted can be ap- 
plied and that is in the mat- 
ter of merchandise display 
to a customer. Whether the 
material under consideration is cretonnes, draperies, 
portieres, furniture coverings, cushions, bedspreads or 
for any type of household embellishment in which 
decorative fabrics are employed, the display presenta- 
tion “isn’t complete without trimmings”. 

It is not to be expected that the customer having 
in mind the major purchase of material will always 
sense the need for fringes, edgings, tassels, gimps, 
cords, and other accessories. These may mean much 
to the appearance of the finished job, but they are more 
or less optional and if not purchased with the material, 





Showing fabrics with suitable fringes attached to the samples sug- 
gests the use of trimmings in a dignified and forceful manner. 
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may be dispensed with altogether, with results that 
are never wholly satisfactory. 

In most departments, the trimmings section is 
necessarily remote from those sections devoted to the 
display of cretonnes, tapestries, damasks, velours, etc., 
and while the salesmen who handle the cretonnes, dam- 
asks and other yard goods can be induced to suggest 
the advisability of purchasing trimmings to match 
them, the tie-up between the fabric sections and the 
trimmings section is not close enough to make certain 
that trimmings are sold. 

In departments where yard goods are displayed by 
a cut length sample system, the following alternative 
suggestions may be made use of with benefit to both 
customer and store: 

First, take the sample lengths of fine goods—dam- 
asks, velours, brocatelles, tapestries—pick out from the 
fringe and: trimmings departments one, two or more 
trimmings to match, cut off four or five inches and sew 


. these small samples above the bottom edge of the fab- 


ric sample. This simple scheme will insure an auto- 
matic display of matching trimmings every time a 
fabric is shown. A similar plan can be followed in 
connection with the display of cretonnes, printed linens 
or chintzes where these are shown by sample. In the 
latter case, however, it will not be necessary to attach 
a sample to each fabric if in their display the book 
system of having: Samples | 
bound together is followed. 
In that case, an adequate 
number of trimming sam- 
ples attached to every sec- 
ond or third sample of cre- 
tonne will answer because 
the customer’s eye can carry 
the effect of a trimming with 
reference to adjoining pieces 
of fabric. The main point is 
to show the trimmings not 
only because it promotes 
their sale but their presence 
also enhances the appear- 
ance of the fabrics with 
which they are displayed. 
The other method of in- 
suring fringe display depends for its effectiveness upon 
the salesman who shows the fabrics. The plan is that 
followed by many interior decorators in showing fab- 
rics at a client’s home. Several small sample books of 
fringe and other trimmings may be made up, keeping 
the pages each to a single color but showing several 
types of fringe. In this way, the book may be opened 
at reds, for instance, or red combinations and placed 
upon a red fabric. Should alternative fabrics be shown, 
the book is easily shifted to show other effects and 
keeps the thought of trimmings in the customer’s mind. 
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1—$30,000 
2— 29,000 
3— 1,000 
4— 2,800 
13,000 















ANTIQUES WHICH HAVE 
BROUGHT HIiéH PRICES 
IN THE AUCTION ROOMS 


See text on opposite page. 
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WHY THE BIG 
PRICES FOR 
ANTIQUES 


WE WONDER AT THE SUMS 
PAID IN THE AUCTION ROOMS, 
NEVERTHELESS THERE if AS 
GOOD REASON FOR THEM AS 
FOR ANY OF THE LARGE SUMS 
PAID FOR THINGS WHICH ARE 
UNIQUE 





HE $44,000 highboy sold at the Reifsnyder Sale 
f bee considered something extraordinary. At the 
Philip Flayderman Sale last month at the American 
Art Association-Anderson Galleries, Inc., a secretary 
made by John Seymour & Co. of Boston, brought $30,- 
000, and a mahogany tea table, made in 1763 by John 
Goddard, brought $29,000. 

It doesn’t look much like hard times, or pos- 
sibly some of the wealth in the country is being 
diverted from bonds and preferred stocks to antiques. 

The Flayderman Sale brought a total of $429,- 
840, an average of $840 apiece for the 514 items, 
against a $720 average for the Reifsnyder Sale. 

A cherry highboy by Aaron Chapin, made about 
1770 for Caleb Strong, who afterwards became Gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts, went for $12,000 and a pair 
ot card tables brought $5,600. Nine mahogany chairs, 
attributed to Duncan Phyfe, brought $9,000, and Mr. 
Sacks paid $13,000 for a block-front secretary cabinet. 

Antiques are fast becoming stars in the decorative 
firmament, and as for interfering with the sale of mod- 
ern furniture, they are stimulating the sale. The mere 
fact that a person is interested in antique furniture, 
instead of sculpture, etchings, or bronzes, the things 
that used to attract the collector, leads him naturally 
to an appreciation of home environment. The man 
who buys an antique is bound to give that piece an 
appropriate setting. 

Mr. Byne of Madrid told me on one occasion: 
“TI find an antique Monk’s chair, but I can’t find eight 
of them, so the decorator puts my original piece at the 
head of the table and has seven reproductions made.” 

And so it is with most houses. The antique plays 
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the stellar role in the company of sympathetic factors. 
The reason the whole furniture world is going so 
strong for the Colonial and the Georgian and the 
Italian styles shows the influence of the antique. 

The maker of a $75 Chippendale chair needn’t 
fear the competition of the $10,000 antique. On the 
contrary, the $10,000 piece emphasizes the value of 
the $75 piece. It gives it standing and a better and 
more appreciative market. 

But the big prices some pieces are bringing at 
auction is raising havec with people who are in the 
possession of similar examples. They see a picture of 
the $30,000 piece and they think they also have a 
$30,000 piece because it looks like the picture. 

You might as well think that “The Old Horse in 
the Barn” that looks like Epinard is worth $100,000, 
but “The Old Horse” doesn’t possess Epinard’s 
qualities. 

_ Take the $30,000 piece for example. It was a 
tambour secretary of about 1790, bearing the original 
label of the maker, John Seymour & Co. of Boston. It 
is said to be one of the only two labeled pieces in 
existence, the other being owned by George Cluett, of 
Troy, and now on exhibition in the American Wing of 
the Metropolitan Museum. It is pedigreed and traced 
through innumerable hands. 

Take the case of the $29,000 piece. It is a John 
Goddard piece authenticated by three letters in the 
possession of the Rhode Island School of Design. 
These letters constitute absolute proof of the existence 
of John Goddard as a Newport carbinetmaker, One 
letter which accompanied the sale tells of work carried 
on by Goddard for Governor Hopkins. The table was 
made for Jabez Bowen, Justice of the Supreme Court, 
Colonel in the War of the Revolution, Deputy Gov- 
ernor of Rhode Island, and charter mémber in the 
Order of the Cincinnati. The table has been always 
in the possession of the Bowen family and came 
directly down to Mr. Flayderman. Here is genealogical 
interest as well as master craft. 

Further interest in this table lies in the ball-and- 
claw feet because it has been a tradition in the trade 
that Goddard never used the ball-and-claw foot. It 
has been our contention, in a discussion with a famous 
expert, that Goddard unquestionably did use the bail- 
and-claw foot if the customer wished it. We published 
at the time the argument that when Sheraton made the 
Pembroke table, he made it according to the dictation 
of Lady Pembroke, just as she wanted it made, and if 
Sheraton conformed to the preferences of a client, 
why not Goddard? 

Here is every evidence that Goddard did use the 
ball-and-claw foot. 

And so with the other pieces, they all had history 
behind them. 


Cc, B,C; 








THE WONDER 
OF MASS 
PRODUCTION 


E NATURALLY honor the 

\ \ pioneers in industry. We 
treasure the handicraft of the hand- 
loom operator or the cabinetmaker 
whose product is the source of his 
mind and hand, a creation all his 
own from the inspiration to the re- 
sult; but civilization wouldn’t be 
what it is today were all of us 
dependent upon the hand product. 
We treasure the bottle that was 
made in the early days because it 
was hand-blown and the operator 
couldn’t make more than fifteen or 








A machine furnished with a great number of revolving beds and clamps for gluing parts 
of wood together, occupying little space and great convenience. 


twenty of them in a day. But we mustn’t lose sight of 
the wonderful genius, the man who created the machine 
that would automatically turn out 108,000 bottles a day. 





We honor the work of the old time 
cabinet maker. 


We must 
not assume that 
machinery neces- 
sarily lessens the 
intrinsic value of 
an article. In- 
deed, it is fre- 
quently a little 
difficult io deter- 
mine exactly 
what is or is not 
a hand - made 


article. 
The older 
cabinetmakers 


used machinery, 
wherever avail- 
able, driven by 
water - power. 
They didn’t use 


a hand saw where they could use a power saw, or 
a hand lathe where a power lathe was easier. And 
it is only a step from primitive mechanics to the 
uncanny perfection of the machines of today. 

When Thomas Jefferson evolved the pantograph 
system, and by a projecting arm could automatically 
produce a copy of whatever he wrote, he discovered a 
system which has not only been utilized for duplicat- 


ing signatures, but for wood carving. 
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The operator personally guides one carving device, and seven other 
devices automatically repeat his work. 


We have it in a machine which enables the oper- 
ator to guide the carving of one piece, and as he does 
so, eight other pieces are automatically carved; and 
this system has been brought to so fine a perfection 
that it is used in the very best workshops. If any 
rough marks of the machine tool show the hand carver 
goes over them afterwards for a personal finish. 

















































































A million dollar machine for applying and gluing parts of a pattern to the burlap background 
of a linoleum. 


It is well enough for us to pay tribute to the 
master craftsmen and honor their memory, but if all 
of them could look into the trade of today I think 
they would wonder at the genius of the man who 
evolved the modern pressure-rack for holding newly 
glued strips of lumber, clamping them and solidifying 
them until the glue has set. 

The machine accommodates many beds, upon 
which the lumber rests, and is clamped top, bottom 
and ends, whereby an even pressure may be applied. 

The amount of material thus treated is taken care 
of, in a small space. Under old conditions it would be 
spread all over a good-sized. floor. 

There is nothing more mysterious than the opera- 
tions of a Jacquard, the device which enables a loom 
to produce the design and colorings automatically ; and 
we are told that the machine which uncannily sets the 
mosaic parts of a linoleum pattern, cutting them and 
gluing them to the fabric, costs in the neighborhood 
of $1,000,000. All the human service necessary is the 
corps ‘of “spotters” who stand by and watch for 
defective parts. 

Now and again we note the efforts of visionary 
souls who attempt to revive the handicrafts and 
glorify the artistry of the thing that has the distinc- 
tion of individuality—z<ll of which has an appeal today 
as it had in the XVI Century to those who could 
afford the price. 

But the world at large has been better served 
by the mechanic who has adjusted Art to Industry 





Thomas Jefferson (posed by a University of Virginia student) inventor 
of the revolving a table, also the first duplicating machine in history, 
which served as the suggestion not only for the pantograph but for 
the modern wood-carving machine. 
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and has made it possible for 
the millions to have the 
things which only the limited 
few could afford in the days of 
yore. 

Perhaps the origin of dis- 
taste for machine-made products 
on the part of some lies in the 
fact that in every industry the 
first machine-made products 
were. not of an artistic character, 
that is, not equal to the hand- 
made creation. This condition, 
however, has passed; and today 
there is as much art and good 
taste comprehended in the 
machine - made chair, table, or 
what-not as there is in the hand- 
made article. 

It is all right for those who 
love the hand-work of the old- 
. time craftsmen to buy their 
wares; but for the others, who have an equal love of 
beauty but not as much cash, the machine-made article 
serves an equal purpose—at least in beauty. 

The man who evolved a shoe-making machine did 
more for mankind than the man who merely expressed 
a poetic inspiration upon canvas. é 

Each had his sphere, but to my mind the most 
noble sphere is thatof the man who can give the great- 
est comfort and the greatest pleasure to the greatest 
number. 


Co R.. €: 
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BOSTON CURTAIN WEEK 


HE semi-annual Boston Curtain Week which was 

held this season on the 6th, 7th, 8th and 9th of 
January, was a pronounced success. The various lines 
included in the list appended below were well presented 
and comprised new an attractive features expressly 
created for this season. 

Ruffled curtains of various types were shown in 
great variety, together with printed and novelty-woven 
materials, while this season, as heretofore, there is a 
considerable display of associated materials not strictly 
in the novelty curtain field. 

The attendance of buyers, beginning with the first 
day, was very gratifying, and the Board of Directors of 
the New England Manufacturers Association had pro- 
vided entertaining features, which apart from the exhi- 
bition would prove of interest for the buyers in their 
spare time. As an experiment this year, the show 
was lengthened to four days, which had the effect of 
making the attendance appear less concentrated, while 
the employment of a greater number of exhibition 
rooms also tended to reduce congestion. 

On the evening of Tuesday, the second day of the 
show, a banquet and cabaret was given at “The Ren- 
dezvous” with about 160 guests in attendance, the 
festivities concluding about 10 o’clock. 

The following firms are included in this season’s 
exhibitors. The order in which they appear corre- 
sponding to the room numbers occupied by their dis- 
plays: 411, Celanese Corp. of America; 413, H. L. 
Judd & Co., Inc.; 415, Hindustan Art Co.; 419, Royal 
Curtain Mfg. Co.; ; 421, The American Window Shade 
Machine Co., Inc.; 422, Manville Jenckes Co.; 423, 
F. A. Foster & Co. ; 425-427, The New England Curtain 
Co. ; 424-426, The Stone-Cline Curtain Co. ; 430, Modern 
Curtain Co. ; 433, The Fowler Textile Co. ; 434, Arnold 
B. Cox; 435, Boott Mills; 436-438-440, Powdrell & 
Alexander, Inc.; 437, Fuller Bros.; 439, Malden Nov- 
elty Co.; 441, Colonial Curtain Co.; 442, John W. 
Conquest ; 443, Derk Mfg. Co.; 444, Dovercraft Mfg. 
Co.; 445, Yacobian Bros., Inc. ; 446, Samuel Rich Co., 
Inc.; 447, J. Sullivan & Sons Mfg. Co.; 448, Vatco 


Manufacturing Co.; 449-450, Powdrell & Alexander, 
Inc. 


PACIFIC COAST NOTES ~ 
(Continued from page 96) 


A home furnishings department has been installed 
in the Sacramento store of the Eastern Outfitting Co., 
with C. W. Frazier, formerly of Dunn & Frazier, in 
charge. This is the third store in the chain of thirty- 
seven conducted by the Eastern Outfitting Co. in the 
Far West to install a furniture department. 

An annex to the store of the Frederick Smith 
Furniture Co., San Mateo, Cal., has been built for the 
drapery and upholstery department and objets d’art. 
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The Charles Ford Co., which has been in business 
at Watsonville, Cal. for seventy-seven years, recently 
enlarged its store, and the furniture department, man- 
aged by Charles Ferguson, has been given much more 
room. A separate department has been fitted up for 
draperies. 

The Oliver Furniture Co., 353 South First Street, 
San Jose, has taken over an adjoining store and will 
make use of this for its drapery and floor coverings 
department. 

The Wise Co. has moved into a splendid new store 
building at Long Beach. A drapery department, with 
a drapery shop in connection, is located on the second 
floor, where there is also a gift shop. 

The Bertram Furniture Co. has taken over quar- 
ters in the Hotchkiss Building, Long Beach, 

The Broadway Department Store, Los Angeles, 
has been enlarged and remodeled and new furnishings 
and equipment installed. 

Montgomery Ward & Co. will open a store at 
Third and Arizona Streets, Santa Monica, Cal. about 
the first of April. 

I. C. Elder has filed a statement to indicate that 
he is engaged in business at 1125 Twenty-first Street, 
Sacramento, as Elder’s Drapery Studio. ~ 

The Imperial Upholstering Co., Marvin Brown 
proprietor, has engaged in business in the Matlock 
Building, Marshfield, Ore. 

Montgomery Ward & Co. have opened a store at 
Klamath Falls, Ore., with a home furnishing depart- 
ment in charge of Hollis L. Carey. 

The Jennings Furniture Co. will occupy the new 
building being erected at Portland by the Eastern Out- 
fitting Co., with the exception of the second floor and 
part of the ground floor. 

Theodore S. Coy, who has had widé experience 
in both retail and wholesale furniture selling, has been 
made executive secretary of the Retail Furniture 
Association of Washington. 

A. W. Hooton, president of the Retail Furniture 
Association of Washington, has purchased the interests 
of associates in the Boeschar-Hooton Furniture Co., 
Everett, Wash., and has changed the name to that of 
the Hooton Furniture Co. 

S. Zilberman, of New York City, has purchased 
the furniture business of W. D. Ryan, Palo Alto, Cal. 

Miss Irma Schrag, 442 Post Street, San Fran- 
cisco, will visit the Eastern markets early in the year 
to secure additional lines. 

D. N. & E. Walter & Co. have taken a lease on 
ninth floor quarters, 442 Market Street, San Francisco, 
where samples of decorative fabrics and rugs will be 
shown, supplementing the lines carried at the Mission 
Street headquarters. The new sample room will open 
the middle of January. 


T. A. CHURCH. 





SHOWROOM DESIGNED A*'® 
DECORATED TO ADEQUATELY 
DISPLAY FINE RUGS 


John Russell Pope, Architect 
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LIVING ROOM IN THE HOME 
OF MRS. GUY FAIRFAX CARY 
AT JERICHO. LONG ISLAND 


John Russell Pope, Architect 
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A VITAL 
TRADE 
PROBLEM 


CONCERNING SAMPLE AND 
SAMPLE BOOK WASTE 
PREVALENT IN THE TRADE 
AND NEEDLESSLY COSTING 
THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS 





HERE is no more vital subject for trade consid- 
T eration than the sample abuse. 

It involves an expense that is extending beyond all 
calculation. Even the carpet manufacturers who for 
years were tied fast to the conventional policy of mass 
production are now doing cut order business and fur- 
nishing samples, perhaps not as generously as the 
upholstery men, but samples just the same. 

One firm told us recently “that their carpet busi- 
ness had increased one hundred per cent. since dealing 
with the decorator.” But it’s been an increase at heavy 
expense, and much of the expense could be avoided if 
it were possible for the wholesalers to get together and 
fix a fair price for the samples they furnish, approxi- 
mately 9 x 9 inches. | 

Unquestionably. the. system has come to stay, be- 
cause so long as one firm adopts it, others swing into 
line. What particularly concerns us is not the system, 
but the abuse of the system. There must be some re- 
straint upon the improvident and reckless abuse of 
these values, a very small percentage of which goes 
into actual service or is even found when wanted. 
Corners, and cupboards, and wastebaskets, desk draw- 
ers, and shelves, even packing cases, are full of 
swatches and sample books—with never a thought to 
their working value as profitable accessories for the 
getting of business or the handling of business. 

A prominent importer said to me the other day: 
“Some of these books, though the size of the material 
may be small, cost us from $2.50 to $3.00 apiece. 
Naturally I try to distribute them discriminately, and 
I say to one of my traveling men, ‘Give me a list of 
the people who ought to get these books,’ and he gives 
me a list of every soul there is in the territory. If I 
protest that there are many of them without credit 
and who have never bought anything and are entitled 
to no consideration from us, he comes back with: ‘But 
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all of them are getting books from our com- 
petitors. How do you expect me to get business if I. 
don’t give them the same kind of service?” 

It all constitutes a great economic problem. A 
woman calls on a decorator and says she is interested 
ina material that must be rose color. 

But rose is undefinable. She knows what she 
wants if she could see a sample, so the decorator writes 
to five or six importers and asks them for samples of 
different tones of rose. He accumulates thirty or forty 
samples (this is no exaggeration), submits them to the 
lady, and she puts her finger on one and says “That’s 
the one I want,” and the rest are swept into the waste- 
basket, regardless of the fact that those rose samples 
should be preserved for the benefit of the next cus- 
tomer who is interested in a particular color. 

He might take a thought from J. H. Thorp & Co., 
where, among the various systems, they have one they 
call their color system. Samples of all materials are 
filed here, regardless of price or character, according 
to color. If the decorator is looking for something in 
lavender he will find here everything; lavenders merg- 
ing to the blues or to the violet; everything that will 
go into a lavender scheme. 

Many decorators today ordering goods request 
that a swatch of the material be attached to the bill 
when rendered; it serves to identify the bill much 
better than a mere number. : 

_ But what becomes of these swatches? Are they 
preserved ? 

Every scrap of material and every bit of color is 
a working tool which few people appreciate. 

The general sample system is fundamentally 


sound, but it’s never been standardized. 


People seldom value what they. get for nothing. 

The expense of maintaining a sampling department 
in one importing establishment involves the employ- 
ment of forty clerks. 

* What is needed in every shop isa library of mate- 
rial, one section devoted to samples of material in hand 
or in stock, with cost and selling price, the time and 
the source of the transaction: The remaining books, 
which can be scrap books of ordinary ledger size, can 
be devoted to swatches received, independent of the 
bound sample books. 

In every shop there is opportunity for a system 
that will be primarily helpful, a classification of the 
various materials; things for furniture coverings or 
for draperies, light weights or heavy weights. 

Mr. Bartlett of McCutcheon’s has evolved a very 
practical scheme at very little expense. It is on the 
library system; wooden drawers 18 inches wide, 8 
inches deep, in a cabinet about 15 feet long and 7 feet 
high. These drawers have index cards locating the 
damask books in one drawer, velours in another, reps 

(Continued on page 142) 
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FABRIC 








ORNAMENTATIORN 


By John W. Stephenson 


A SERIES OF ARTICLES PRESENTING A COMPREHENSIVE PICTURE OF THE DEVEL- 
OPMENT OF ORNAMENT AS APPLIED TO FABRICS THROUGHOUT THE CENTURIES 


XV. 


HE urn or vase as a utensil of household service 
g yarns dates from the earliest period of man’s 
invention for the manipulation of clay into a type of 
receptacle for liquids. First conceived as a product of 
the potter’s wheel, and thus automatically symmetrical, 
vase forms carry a pleasing quality of outline whether 
a product of the potter, the tinsmith, the wood-carver, 
the sculptor or whether represented merely as a paint- 
ing or design it has, since time immemorial, carried 
an atmosphere of classicism that has had a part in the 
development of human progress and in the arts of 
manufacture. 
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The Vase 


Apart from their significance as religious imple- 
ments, vase or urn shapes of marble or bronze, carved 
or chased, were used in the decoration of Greek and 
Roman gardens. In architecture, they were a popular 
form of ornament, being placed on the summit of a 
building, on the ends of a pediment, at the center of 
a broken pediment or at the angle or termination of a 
balustrade. 

Their popularity as an architectural feature was 
very high during the Renaissance and in the 17th and 
18th Centuries, so that it is not surprising to find tex- 
tiles, even as early as the 14th Century, carrying repre- 


EP ata 





sentations more or less exact of urns, vases and similar 
vessels employed as a part of a pictorial composition 
developed in the weaving of an elaborate fabric. 

A survey of the museum collections and of the 
published representations of Fischbach and of Bache- 
lin-Deflorenne comtain several examples attributed to 


the 15th and immediately following centuries—being — 


as we have already said, one of the decorative ele- 
ments frequently employed during the period of the 
Renaissance. 

Falling into more or less disuse during the 16th 
Century, it was restored to favor by French artists in 
the reign of Louis 14th, being made to serve by them 
for the decoration of an important series of brocaded 
damasks manufactured at Lyons. 

It is interesting to note that while the vase re- 
mained in favor as a decorative element during an 
extended period of artistic development, its form 
showed definite epochal changes influenced by the 
taste and manners of the time. By turns it was re- 
fined, delicate, chaste, of Grecian interpretation or 
bulbous, sturdy and heavy after the Roman type or 
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floriated, vine-clad and fanciful as interpreted by the 
Venetian school. 

These varying types came again into popular favor 
centuries later in the works of Daniel Marot, Jean 
Berain and of the brothers of Le Pautre, while the 
paintings of Watteau, of Oudry and Boucher per- 
meated as they are by the spirit of 17th Century 
French classicism, made frequent use of vase and urn 
motifs. . 

From the period of Louis 14th to the first years of 
the Empire, vases and urns of Greek inspiration were 
a favorite unit of decorative expression, being found 
in woven form as commonly in the cut velyets of 
Genoa and Utrecht as they were in the brocades and 
silk damasks of Lyons. 

Of the illustrations here shown, Figures 342, 344, 
347 and 349 pertain to the 17th Century products of 
the City of Lyons, while the remaining examples from 
the collection of the Chamber of Commerce, at Lyons, 
are of French, Genoese and Italian manufacture. 

We regret that we can not supply back numbers 
containing the early installments of this series. Anyone 
who is interested is welcome to inspect our office files. 





SHOP INTERIORS IN 
MODERNISTIC MANNER 
THAT SHOW SUCCESS= 
FUL USE OF ATHIS 


DECORATIVEPUSTYLE 


At the top right an interior in Miller Bros., Washington. 





in Milgrim’s, New York. 


es 
= 
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The two remaining illustrations are of interiors 
Louis H. Friedland, architect. 








SAN 
FRANCISCO'S 
NEW. THEATRE 


SUBERLATIVELY LUXURIOUS 
DECORATIONS A FEATURE OF 
NEW FOX PLAYHOUSE 








By Charles W. Geiger and Ruth Sabichi 


HE new $5,000,000 Fox Theater in 

San Francisco, one of the world’s fin- 
est and second in size to none, with a seat- 
ing capacity of 5,000, is decorated in delicate 
gold and ivory colors, and is considered one of the art 
buildings of the country. French architecture and 
decoration of the Louis XIII, XIV and XV periods 
dominate throughout the theater. A rim of 16 huge 
cathedrals, ranging in height from 20 to 75 feet, skirt 
the vast auditorium. 

These are finished in the Baroque style of interior 
decoration, which is a form of rococo although not 
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A view of the auditorium. 


garish because of the sober finish in gold and sheer 
walnut. 

The auditorium, which is 118 feet in height, is 
done in gold, with red upholstered seats and hangings. 
In arcade niches on the side walls are allegorical 
murals representing the four seasons of the year. In 
a special mezzanine circle between the first floor and 
balcony is the de luxe portion—the diamond horseshoe. 

Cream-colored paneling on walls and 
ceiling, ornamented with the soft pastels of 
French Renaissance, appear here in the soft 
glow of subdued and modernistic sidelights. 
In this circle are 350 deeply upholstered 
seats. 

In the balcony above, seats are divided 
into three distinct sections, each drawing in 
to itself the surrounding decoration so that 
none is lost in the immensity of the whole. 
The first six rows contain 250 loges, the 
next section is the first balcony, and above, 
the second balcony. 

Spacious and well ventilated through- 
out, the topmost row of the theater lacks 
not a whit of the finished decoration that 
distinguishes the diamond horseshoe. From 
this row to the screen is a magnificent 
sweep of 235 feet, and an unequalled view 
of the lavish wall and ceiling ornamentation. 
The immense center dome, surrounded by 
six smaller domes, is colored by indirect 





One of the several promenades. 
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lighting and the remainder of the ceiling is painted 
to match the brocaded panels in other parts of the 
theater. Against it are pairted, here and there, striking 
golden pheasants. 

In the immense stage curtain the brocade design 
of the ceiling is reproduced in colored jewels against a 
neutral background of satin plush. Augmenting the 
color of the jewels are patterns of scintillating metallic 
cloth that also follow the brocade scroll. 

On each level there is a promenade that overlooks 
the foyer, and on each level are rooms of varying 
sizes for rest and retirement; rooms each decorated in 
a different style. 

On the mezzanine is a beautiful suite of rooms 





Men’s smoking room. 


that compose a women’s lounge. A delicately toned 
room with a fireplace and delightful chairs is flanked 
by a smart; modernistic smoking room, where ash- 
trays and lighters are provided in profusion. In the 
cosmetic room the walls are all of mirrors, beautifully 
designed, and a number of them carved underneath 
the surface in bizarre, fanciful patterns. 

Another suite of women’s rooms, equally 
beautiful, is located on a mezzanine below 
the first floor. Above the upstairs women’s 
lounge is one of the men’s clubroums, where 
hunting prints and leather chairs give a 
pleasant masculine atmosphere, enhanced by 
carved woodwork and a rich Oriental rug. 

The Grand Lobby extends across the 
entire front of the building, ending in the 
Grand Stairway. A decorated organ tower- 
ing over the grand lobby is used to entertain 
the waiting throngs beneath, this new inno- 
vation being greatly appreciated by those 
awaiting entrance into the playhouse. 

The rug in the Grand Lobby is said to 
be larger than any other rug of this type in 





Main foyer, showing the giant chenille rug. 
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the world. Strange as it may seem, the Lobby was 
built around the rug rather than the rug being woven 
to fit the lobby floor. This giant Chenille measures 
thirty-seven feet six inches! by seventy-four feet one 
inch, and has one invisible seam lengthwise. It has 
round corners and a large cut-out at one end ‘to fit 
around the grand staircase in the theater. The design 
is an origination of the Louis XV type, made by the 
Mohawk Carpet Co., but the coloring is exclusively 
Spanish to match the period decorations of the theater 
itself. Thirty-two colors were woven into the fabric 
in shades of gold, ivory, blue, green, grey, rose and tan. 
There is a grey border and a black margin following 
the general shape of the rug. The field is done in 
shades of rich red. In the center, in a rustic effect, is 
the word “FOX” appearing four times in a rotating 
figure. 

The floor is of mosaic inlaid underneath the fabric 
with the design of the rug so that in case it is removed 
for cleaning or any other purpose the rug design will 
be found still present in the floor itself. At the margin 
where the outside of the rug meets the one-half inch 
elevated portion of the floor there is a brass shoulder 
or miniature railing to protect the inlaid work and the 
rug itself. 

Only thirteen weeks were allowed the Mohawk 
Carpet Mills to produce this matchless fabric. The 
original time of fourteen weeks was cut short by the 
Fox Theatre Corporation, while the rug was in the 
process of manufacture, thus making necessary a vigi- 
lant endeavor to overlap operations. Six designers 
worked five weeks to design the rug and seven weeks 
were spent in its actual manufacture and finishing. It 
contains 56,000 yards or 32 miles of Chenille. It 
weighs nearly two tons, every inch of it having been 
woven on the giant 30-foot Chenille loom which also 

(Continued on page 116) 
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FABRIC AND WALL PAPER DESIENS 


a™ THE FRENCH 


MODERNISTIC 


MANRBNER 





HE trend in modernistic French furniture is away from the bizarre but in fabrics and 
i sorte there is still a tendency toward the strikingly unusual and toward very vivid 
colorings. The wallpaper and fabric patterns we illustrate here are from the studio of Eric 
Bagge and demonstrate this artist’s individual manner of dealing with angular motifs and 


with angular motifs used in conjunction with circular forms. 
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BIG WORDS 


DEFINING TERMS USED BY 
CATALOGISTS WITH WHICH 
MANY ARE UNFAMILIAR 


ing principally in antiques or objects of art, 
should issue a glossary for the benefit of their audi- 
ences, same as the glossary of underworld terms for 
the audience of crook plays, because there isn’t one 
man in five hundred that can grasp the meanings of 
the catalogists’ vocabulary. Indeed, we rather suspect 
that to hold his job the catalogist must appear exceed- 
ingly erudite, and if he can’t find enough obsolete terms 
to define a subject in an English dictionary he hunts 
them up in Italian, Spanish, or French, possibly Latin. 
If the printer had the type he would probably set a 
good deal of the stuff in Greek. 

For the benefit, however, of the people who don’t 
carry their encyclopedias to an auction sale, we are 
appending a few definitions of terms that will be 
found in the de luxe auction catalog—terms which to 
the average decorator, cabinetmaker and manufacturer 
or student or collector are absolutely meaningless. 


(rn castes for the big auction houses, deal- 


addorsed—set or turned back to back. 

ajouré—bored through. 

anthemion—an ornament consisting of floral or foliated forms 
arranged in a radiating cluster. 

astragals—small convex moldings of rounded surface, gen- 
erally from half to three-quarters of a circle. 

atlantes—figures or half figures of men, used as columns to 
support an entablature. 

baguette—a molding with a semi-circular profile. 

bifurcate—divide into two branches. 

bombé—bulging ; convex. 

canted—the angles of a square having been cut off. 

cavorilievo—hollow relief. 

chamfered—grooved or furrowed. 

chinoiserie—in the Chinese manner. 

circa—about; around; often used in English with numerals 
to denote approximate accuracy. 

cockbeaded—a bead so molded or applied to project beyond 
a surface, 

concavo-convex—concave or hollow on both sides. 

corbeled—short timbers placed lengthwise under a girder to 
afford a bearing. 

cove molding—concave molding. 

crenellated—a molding of embattled or indented pattern. 

crocketed—an ornament often resembling curved and bent 
foliage projecting from the sloping edge of a gable, 
spire, etc. 

cuivre doré—covered with gold. 

cusped—a pointed end. 

cyma—a member or molding of the cornice of a wavelike 
profile. 

dentated—having toothlike projections. 

a rectangular blocks in a series projecting like 
teeth. 

echinus-molded—rounded molding forming the bell of the 
capital in the Greek Doric Order. 

églomisé—a frieze of stenciled or painted glass on a mirror. 

faceted—having facets or small faces cut upon. 

finial—a terminating or crowning detail. 
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fluted—hollow moldings of uniform depth and equi-distant. 

gadrooning—ornaments produced by carving or notching a 
rounded molding. 

gondoled—when a piece of furniture is shaped, as for instance 
a Duncan Phyfe Empire Sofa, the ends represent a gon- 
dola and are, therefore, gondoled. 

guilloche—any pattern made by interlacing lines. 

imbricated—method of decoration consisting of thin plates 
placed one upon another either in the form of fish-scales 
or small pointed faggings, which partly overlap, like the 
tiles of a roof. 

interstice—a narrow space between things closely set. 

lenticular—bulging out, or convex, on both sides. 

liliform—in the shape of a lily. ; 

ogee-molded—molding with a profile in the form of a letter S. 

ogive—a double arch of two at right angles. 

ovoidal—resembling an egg in shape. 

palmate—having the shape of the hand. 

paterae—ornaments consisting of circular rosettes. 

patina—surface appearance assumed by various materials after 
long exposure-or specialized treatment. 

pendented—suspended. 

pilaster—a square support terminated by a base and a capital. 

plinth—a block upon which the moldings of an architrave or 
trim are stopped at the bottom. 

quirk-beaded—molding distinctly set off by sudden twists. 

rabbet—a recess in or near the edge of one piece to receive 
the edge of another piece cut to fit it. - 

reeded—small convex moldings. 

rosaces—circular ornamental members, generally panels inclos- 
ing a richly sculptured rosette. 

saltire—special form of the cross formed by combining the 
bend and the bend sinister. 

semi-stellate—half star. 

sofited—fixed or fastened under. 

spandrel—the triangular space included between the convex or 
outer surface of an arch and the rectangular molding 
which surmounts the arch. 

torus-molding—molding of convex profile. 

triglyph—a system of ornament, found in the frieze of the 
Doric order. 

tripartite—divided into three parts. 

vitruvian scroll—a scroll of convolved undulations, ‘especially 
in friezes of the composite order. 

volutes—spiral scroll-shaped ornaments. 


SAN FRANCISCO’S NEW THEATRE 
(Continued from page 114) 


wove the Roxy rug and the Detroit Fox Theatre rug. 

Two stairways approach every level, ascending 
easily to the topmost balcony promenade, while from 
the lobby, four roomy passenger elevators ascend to 
the upper reaches of the balcony. There is even a 
special sliding panel in the side of the elevators to 
permit passengers to pass from one to another elevator 
in case one should become stuck between floors. 

The stage itself is forty-six feet deep, rises ninety 
feet to the gridiron, and extends for nearly the width 
of the house. The dressing rooms are to one side and 
are reached by an elevator. 

The orchestra pit is large enough to accommodate 
sixty musicians, who enter at a level below the stage 
and are lifted by electric power to the stage floor. The 
stage is also provided with elevators to allow for 


elaborate productions. There are two organ consoles: 


on elevators, one on the stage and the other in the pit. 
The pipes of the organs extend around the proscenium 
arch, giving an even volume of sound to every part 
of the house. 
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DINING ROOM IN THE HOME 
OF HENRY W. SAGE AT 
JERICHO, LONG ISLAND 


John Russell Pope, Architect 


The Upholsterer and 
Interior Decorator 
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LIBRARY IN THE HOME 
OF HENRY W. LOWE AT 
WHEATLEY Hitis. LL. FI. 


John Russell Pope, Architect 


The Upholsterer and 
Interior Decorator 





NEWSPAPER 


*SHELDFUL SUGGESTIONS’? FOR THE HOME MAKER 

WRITTEN BY AMATEURS CAUSE TROUBLE FOR THE 

PROFESSIONAL WORKMAN AND DISAPPOINTMENT 
TO His CUSTOMER 


HERE is a great deal of piffle published in news- 
hes and general magazines concerning the pos- 
sibilities of transforming and revivifying old and dis- 
carded furniture into something chic, comfortable and 
up-to-date by a very modest expenditure of time and 
money. 

The fact that these articles are written for house- 
wifely consumption and are not intended to be technical 
is deemed a sufficient excuse for the amateur directions 
and methods of workmanship that they provide, but 
the amount of misinformation disseminated by these 
articles adds still another burden to the shoulders of 
the workman who, taking a pride in his craft, is called 
upon by a customer to perform some of these “simple” 
stunts in furniture re-creation. 

We have just finished reading a description of 
how an old Victorian walnut sofa with curved arms 
and upholstered back surmounted by carving, was 
rescued from the attic and, at a cost of not more than 
$20.00, was restored to usefulness by “removing the 
bumpy springs and putting a deep pew-set cushion” 
in their place, the whole piece being covered with 
denim. Of course, the person who wrote this article 
neglected to say what supported the said “pew-seat 
cushion”. If the springs were so “bumpy” as to be 
useless, the webbing which supported them would be 
worse than useless. 

Possibly, at the price, the top of the frame was 
simply boarded over by lumber from a discarded pack- 
ing case found in the cellar. The depth of the seat 
upholstering in these old sofas, as I recall, having made 
dozens of them at the bench, was not less than 3% 
inches above the seat rail and the upholstering of the 
back and arms stops at this distance above the seat, so 
that the mythical “pew cushion” referred to would 
have to be not less than 4 inches in thickness to make 
any kind of a job. The material for this could prob- 
ably be supplied by a discarded hair mattress also 
rescued from some remote portion of the house, and 
the sense of pride in the possession of the completed 
article would undoubtedly be increased by the satisfac- 
tion experienced from having rehabilitated scrap-heap 
material into something beautiful (?) as well as 
useful (?). 

The writer’s sympathies go out to conscientious 
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mechanics to whom such newspaper tosh is shown 
with a request that they duplicaté the operation on 
some weak-kneed, hollow-chested relic from bygone 
furnishing days. If he says, “It can’t be done”, his 
prestige as a workman is lowered in the mind of his 
customer, who, bolstered by the thought of the pictured 
result in her favorite paper, “knows” that the feasi- 
bility of the proposition is unquestioned. If he admits 
that it can be done and undertakes the job, he must 
either stultify his knowledge of expert workmanship, 
turn out a botched job within the given price or com- 
promise both his skill and his legitimate compensation 
in performing a job beneath his ability. 

On the other hand, the shopkeeper who depends 
upon the good will of his customers for his livelihood 
cannot afford to be too autocratic in denying the possi- 
bility of what his customer proposes. She may in the 
near future have some other more profitable and less 
onerous commitment in the way of furniture and deco- 
ration, and to permit her to become offended concern- 
ing a plan of hers, however foolish or impracticable, 
might create a lasting antipathy against his shop or 
himself. 

The old adage, that “one cannot make a silk purse 
out of a sow’s ear”, makes a statement so perfectly 
obvious that its utterance is greeted with an amused 
smile, yet some of the material published is so hope- 
lessly amateur that one cannot help an inclination to 
quote again the adage just referred to. 

Amateur accomplishments are not always to be 
despised because out of them home tinkers frequently 
obtain a great deal of pleasure and where such vapor- 
ings as we have quoted in connection with home re- 
upholstering do no more than to encourage amateur 
emulation, the sum total of harm would possibly be the 
destruction of an otherwise salvable piece of furniture 
and the butchering of some perfectly good covering 
material. The owner, having accomplished the task 
himself, would probably be even pleased with it, not- 
withstanding the obviously unskilled results. 

However, when the quality of a space writer’s 
opinion on a subject of mechanics, concerning which 
he has no practical knowledge, is placed in opposition 
to the experience and ability of ‘a practical mechanic, 
friction is bound to develop. In such cases, we can 
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only counsel those who “know their business” when 
confronted by a problem of this kind to exercise every 
possible degree of patience and diplomacy, together 
with such charity as they can for both the author of 
the piffle and its publisher. 


A SUBSCRIBER FOR FORTY-TWO YEARS 


i 1s a pardonable boast to note the receipt of the 
check for subscription to THE UPHOLSTERER from 
Thos. Hannibal, of Los Angeles, because this is the 
forty-first year Mr. Hannibal has paid for this Journal. 
In December 1888 he was employed at W. & J. 
Sloane’s, and since 1888 he has read every issue of 
our publication. In these days of ins and outs it is a 
little unusual for any publication to boast of a sub- 
scription that has run for forty-one years steadily. 
























Model rooms estab- 

lished by Benjamin 

Moore & Co. See 
text above. 
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THE S. P. BROWN CO. BUYERS’ MEETING 


HE S. P. Brown Co. will hold their next Buyers’ 

Meeting and Semi-Anniial Convention during the 
week of January 20th, to be attended by the buyers 
and managers of their various departments throughout 
the country. In addition to the discussion of business 
policies and comparisons of plans, the placing of orders 
for merchandise and other necessary organization 
work, the buyers will gather at a banquet the first 
evening of the session. 


THE BENJAMIN MOORE MODEL ROOMS 


rn“ an unusual venture for a concern inter- 
ested primarily in the manufacture of paint and 
paint materials has been undertaken by Benjamin 
Moore & Co. in the establishment of a home decoration 
department with ex- 
ample furnished rooms 
of the better grade. 
These rooms, which 
constitute a perma- 
nent display, have 
been arranged at 511 
Canal St. It will be 
seen by the photo- 
graphs herewith pub- 
lished that some very 
attractive groupings 
have been arranged. 
The rooms are of a 
homelike character, 
not too elaborate and 
not overcrowded. The 
furniture and furnish- 
ings are all in the 
moderate price class. 


WHAT IS “NAME” 
WORTH ¢ 


THE PRACTICE OF EMPHASIZ= 
ING THE DESIGNERS MAME 
RATHER THAN THE WORTH 
OF THE PRODUCT SHOULD BE 
ANALIZED BEFORE ADOBPTING 


E HAVE heard from time to time consider- 
\ \ able discussion of the advantage of having the 
names of designers attached to the objects for which 
they have created the designs, Through all the dis- 
cussion of the advantages to be derived from such a 
plan, there has been a great deal of emphasis upon the 
fact that the name of the designer would give prestige 
to the object because the designer himself has “made 
a name”. 

As we have watched-the developments of the art 
moderne movement, we must confess to a certain 
amount of disappointment in the exploitation of names. 
The impression we have gathered, and we have tried 
to be fair, is that the product in several instances has 
failed to justify the staging and spotlighting of the 
artist’s name. In other words, conceding that the artist 
has made a reputation in such fields as architecture, 
fashion, painting or portraiture—he is presumably en- 
titled to a fanfare of trumpets wherever his name is 
used in connection with the field where he is an 
acknowledged peer, but for his name to mean anything 
in the world of furniture or of interior decoration, or 
of fabric design, it is no more than fair to require that 
he win his spurs in that field before his name shall be 
accepted willy-nilly as a hall-mark of excellence upon 
the product. 

In our eagerness to exploit a new fashion in fur- 
nishings, we have placed too great dependence on 
names and have been too complacent about the product. 
We have reversed the normal process of fame by ex- 
pecting the name to give standing to a product rather 
than the product creating prestige for a name. 

This spirit of eagerness to capitalize and to com- 
mercialize the art accomplishments of an individual is 
undoubtedly responsible for the production of a lot of 
ill-considered, incorrect and unworthy material. Much 
of the so-called art moderne creations that have been 
placed on exhibition have had nothing to recommend 
them except the measure of their departure from recog- 
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nized standards. Its exaggerations have been empha- 
sized whereas an apology might have been more in 
keeping. 

The worship of newness makes for a lowering of 
ideals, and when famous names are attached to 
mediocre or skilless products for the name’s sake, false 
values are created. 

The history of furniture development, so far as it 
concerns names of men whose works have made them 
famous, contains many references to individuals of 
exceeding versatility. 

Robert and James Adam designed not only furni- 
ture and interior woodwork but also the linen and 
silverware to be used in conjunction with the classic 
examples of woodwork that have made their names 
pre-eminent as furniture designers in the classic spirit. 

Chippendale, famous for his ribbon-back chairs, 
as well as for his Chinese fretwork examples, was also 
an- authority on draperies, and in many of the bills 
which have been preserved as authentic records of his 
accounts with various customers, upholstery and drap- 
ery work formed a very large part of the service he 
rendered his clients. 

Thomas Sheraton was more of a designer of fur- 
niture than a builder of furniture, and the regret of 
his life was the fact that his failing health would not 
permit him to complete the series of sketches that he 
had laid out to accomplish as his life’s work. 

We mention the names of these men because they 
stand out above all other names in furniture history 
because the skill of their products have added post- 
humous luster to the reputations earned in their life- 
times. Their products made their names. famous and 
only those products of theirs which evidenced the skill 
of their craftsmanship could add anything to their 
reputation. Mediocre work, if any there was, could 
contribute nothing to the brilliance of their reputation, 
neither could the eclat of their names be counted upon 
today to lift into a position of reputation and value 
any mediocre product which they might have made. 


TEXTILE ASSOCIATION ELECTS OFFICERS 


HE National Upholstery Textile Association held 

its annual meeting for the election of officers at 
the Hotel Pennsylvania, New York, on December 17. 

W. P. Underhill, of L. C. Chase & Co., was re- 
elected president. 

M. G. Curtis, of the Collins & Aikman 
Corporation, H. M. Bliss, of the Massachusetts Mohair 
Plush Co., and Joseph Z. Muir, of the Robert Lewis 
Co., were elected vice-presidents; and H. H. Schell, of 
Sidney Blumenthal & Co., was re-elected treasurer. 
W. P. Fickett was re-elected executive secretary. 

The directors were, elected to serve for varying 
periods. 
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THE TREND IN ENGLISH DECORATION 


MODERN FURNITURE IS 
SIMPLER, BUT FABRICS 
GROW MORE DARING. 
LIGHTING FITMENTS 
SHOW FASCINATING 
INGENUITY. 


By Baseden Butt 


LTHOUGH walnut still remains the most popu- 
A lar timber for modern furniture, the fashion in 
furnishing has undergone several interesting changes 
recently, especially in London. Furniture of original, 
modernistic design is increasing in favor, slowly but 
steadily, and in several of the big London shops it is 
now possible to purchase entire furnished interiors, 
complete in every detail and in the modern style. 
Even the wall and ceiling treatments are suggested for 
the public. In effect, the London stores are selling not 
merely suites of furniture but schemes of interior 
decoration. This is a free-of-charge service initiated 
by one or two progressive stores, and it relieves the 
public of the difficult responsibility of choosing cur- 
tains, upholsteries and lamp shades to form an har- 
monious ensemble with major pieces of furniture. 

Modern furniture is much quieter in character 
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than was the case a year or two ago. The inlaid pic- 
torial patterns of dyed woods, mother-of-pearl and 
ivory which were such a conspicuous feature when 
modern furniture first came out (shortly after the 
International Exhibition held in Paris in 1925) have 
now almost entirely disappeared. At the most, one 
finds occasional inlaid bandings, or perhaps 
a plinth or a frieze-line accented by this 
method of ornamentation, but on the whole, 
modern furniture is severer and plainer 
than ever. Exotic timbers such as amboyna 
and macassar ebony are still employed for 
the more exclusive and expensive class of 
furniture, but even here there is very little 
use of ornament. And more than counter- 
balancing this phase of fashion is a new 
vogue for weathered oak, which is becom- 
ing widely prevalent. 

Weathered oak, known technically as 
“limed” oak, is not to be confused with 
“fumed” oak. The latter is a dark tone of 
brown ; but weathered oak, which is treated 
by having lime rubbed into the grain of the 
wood, is a pleasant silvery grey color. 
“Fumed” oak imitates timber that has gone 
dark with age, but “limed” oak simulates 














the effect of exposure to wind and rain. When oak is 
exposed to the elements it becomes bleached to a de- 
lightful silvery tone, and limed oak has a similar effect. 
Moreover, as a little of the lime is purposely left in 
the grain of the wood, it continues “weathering” and 
improving in tone for some considerable time. Briefly, 
“fumed” oak resembles timber that has aged within 
doors ; “limed”’ oak imitates also the effect of exposure 
to the weather. It is the limed or weathered oak that 
is now fashionable. 

Although the character of actual furniture is show- 
ing greater restraint, this is being atoned for by the 
increasing vivacity of every kind of furnishing fabric. 
Only two years ago it was practically impossible to buy 
modernistic floor coverings in London. They had to be 
obtained direct from Paris, or else when rooms were 
furnished in modern style, there was no alternative 
but to compromise with oriental rugs. To 
remedy this state of affairs several artists 
and decorators—such as Marion Dorn, E. 
McKnight Kauffer and Allan Walton—have 
designed modern rugs which have been 
specially made for the interiors they occupy, 
and now at last there is no dearth of mod- 
ern rugs and carpets in the shops. The 
oval floral rug with realistic patterns of 
“herbaceous border’ flowers in soft pastel 
colors is particularly popular. This type of 
rug is being found ideal for the bedroom, 
where it gives a cheerful, outdoor effect. 

Then there is a wonderful wealth of 
damasks, tapestries, taffetas and other fab- 
rics composed wholly or in part of arti- 
ficial silk. Many of these materials show 
the most arresting futuristic and geometrical 
patterns ; and the effect with many of them 
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is undeniably pleasing. It is being found by 
practical experiment that furniture, walls 
and ceiling, and sometimes the carpet also, 
should be kept as plain as possible, and that 
the best and most appropriate place for 
pattern is the upholstery materials. With 
curtains and chair coverings, it is becoming 
quite the fashion to “let yourself go” and to . 
have something really riotous and striking, 
This gives life to the interior; and there is 
no danger of a clash, or an effect of fussi- 
ness, if, as already mentioned, the furniture 
and general environment are kept as severe 
as possible. 

A novelty introduced by several fash- 
ionable West End shops to accompany these 
modernistic fabrics is furniture made of 
metal. Perhaps it may sound almost eccen- 
tric, but furniture is being made of bent 
tubes and strips of steel or nickel ; and as the metal has 
a highly polished, silvery surface it looks really quite 
smart and effective with these brilliant modern fabrics, 
Metal furniture is at present chiefly confined to chairs 
and occasional tables for the lounge or reception room, 
and as it is being found that steel and nickel get a 
bloom on them after a time and require a certain 
amount of cleaning, stainless, untarnishable chromium 
is now being employed. This makes the furniture 
rather more costly ; yet even so, it is cheaper than finely 
figured wood. And it is very durable, and really quite 
distinguished in appearance. 

There has also been enormous progress with every 
kind of fitting for electric light. There are fantastic 
table standards, endless of ingenuity—some adapted 
from quaint pottery figures, some with the light con- 
cealed in amusing ornaments, 












































































































































SOURHAL peor 3 Detail of entries closing Noninal Accounts 
into TRADING ACCOUNT @nd PROFIT & LOSS ACCOUNT 
I | Desc Pr On OLI0 DEBITS CREDITS to determine WET PROFIT for accounting tern. 
192 
DEC. 1 CASH 1 1,600,.C0 JOURNAL PAGE 2 
MERCHANDISE INVENTORY 40 ?,600.00 
‘ORF PROPERTY 7 4,500.00 
WARENCUSH PROPTHTY 8 1,978.00 DATE DESCRIPTION FOLIO] DEBITS CRFDITS 
NOTES PAYABLF- TRADE CRED. | 15 750.00 1929 
FS \BLE- 
ROOOUNTE PATABLE-TRADE CRED 18 1 500 red DEC.31] TRADING ACCOUNT 40 539.70 
: : | 1 »500. 4 
MORTGAGE PAYABLE 21 1,000.00 MERCHANDISE PURCHASES 2 52°00 
JOHN YOUNG, CAPITAL ACCOUNT | 72 4,325.00 SALES ALLOWANCFS and 24 17.70 
To record Assets a DISCOUNTS 
Liabilities and Capital To close into Trading 
invested in business. account. 
DEC. 1 | ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE-TRADF. CUST, 3 200.00 DEC.31) TRADING ACCOUNT 40 370.06 
J.H.Hall H1 SALES 370.00 
SALES 23 200.CO To close into Trading 
Sold merchandise. Torns Account, 
ten days. 
a . DEC.31] “TRADING ACCOUNT 40 2,882.00 
DEC. 3 SALES 23 §0.00 TRADING ACCOUNT 40 2,882.00 
ACCOUNTS RDCFIVABLE-TRADE 3 80.00 To credit account with 
J.H.Hell Hl new Inventory at close 
Nerchandise returned on of- yeur, 
Invoice Dec.1.1929 
- DEC.31| TRADING ACCOUNT 40 162.30 
DEC. 3 | SALFS ALLOWANCES 24 15.00 PROFIT & LOSS ACCOUNT 41 182.30: 
ACCOUNTS RFCFIVARLE-TRADF 3 18.00 To close Gross Profit on 
J.H.HALL Hl Trading into Profit & Loss 
Allowance on Invoice account, 
Dec. 1, 1929 
° DEC.31 PROFIT & LOSS ACCOUNT. 41 7.50 
DEC. 3 NOTES PAYABLE-TRADFE CREDITORS | 13 147.00 CASH DISCOUNT ON PURCHASES 43 7.50 
ACCOUNTS PAYABLE-TRADF CRED. | 15 147.00 To close into PROFIT and , 
G.B.Davis. Dl Loss account. 
30 day note due Jan.3/30 3 
for invoice Dec.3/29 DEC.31| PROFIT & LOSS ACCOUNT 41 189.80 . 
CAPITAL ACCOUNT 22 189.30, 
DEC. 5 ACCOUNTS RRCKIVABLE-TRADF CUST. 3 178.00 To close net profit into 
W.J.Fisher. P.1 Proprietors Capitul Account. 
SALES 23 178.00 
Sold nerchandise,. 
DEC. 6 NOTTS RECEIVABLE-TRADF CUST. 2 175.00 
ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLF-TRADF.. 3 178.00 
W.J.Fisher. Pil 
15 day note due Dec.21/29 
for invoice Dec.5/29 
DEC. 7 | OFFICE EQUIPIENT 11 75.00 
ACCOUNTS PAYABLF-TRADF CRED. | 15 78.00 - 
Gothan Doek Co. G1 . JONES & KAUFMAN 
Por office desks. Terns 
30 days net. Dealer in 
[1] UPHOLSTERY, DRAPERY .MATERIALS 
545 Main Street 
Salesman Mineola, 11]. a0. 
a 
CASH PAYMENTS PAGE 1 address 
DATE NAME OF ACCOUNT DESCRIPTION CHECK BOd FOLIO/ TOTAL| DISCOUNT ACCOUNTS | GENERAL 
ON PURCHASES | PAYABLE ACCOUNTS 
of Portieres 
DEC. 7| Gotham Desk Oo. Invoice 12/7 10 Q1 75.00 75.00 as per 
* 10 §.Y.Mdeo. Co. Inv.12/3/29 15 HN 1 [367.50 7.50 376.00 
lees 
* 15| ote Payable-Bank| Hote due. 20 14 {200.00 100.00 
542.60 7.50 450.00 100.00 
DEC.31 
DEBIT: ACCOUNTS PAYABLE-TRADE OREDITORS 15 450.00 
GENERAL ACCOUNES 7 100.08 To correct Errors Bring this Bilt 
CREDIT: CASH ON HAND AND IN BANK 1 542.50 
CASH DISCOUNT ON MDSE.PURCHASFS 43 — pare — [4] 
CASH RECEIPTS. PAGE 1 
DATE NAME OF ACCOUNT DESCRIPTION. FOLIO. TOTAL DISCOUNT | ACCOUNTS CASR TENEPRAL 
ON SALES] RECEIVABLE | SALES | ACCOUNTS 
1929 MODEL FORMS PRE- 
DEC. 2 CASH Sales Total sales for day « 20.00 20.00 
* 8] casn sates ed 28.00 PARED TO SUPPLEMENT 
® 8 J. H. Hall Inv. 12/1/29 H 1 132.30 2.70 138.00 
less 2% 
> @& Notes Receivable | W.J.Fisher 2 175.00 178.00 A WORKING SYSTEM OF 
— (ee ete ACCOUNTS FOR RETAIL 
DEC.31 DEBIT: CASH ON HAND AND IN BANK i 352.30 BUSINESSES 
SALES ALLOWANCES & DISCOUNTS 24 2.70 
CREDIT: AGCOUNTS RECRIVABLE-TPADE . 
— STOMPRS 158.00 See text on opposite page. 
SALES 45.00 
GENERAL ACCOUNTS ° 178.00 
356.00 358.00 
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AN ACCOUNTING 
SYSTEM FOR RETAIL 
BUSINESSES 


AN ARTICLE AND MODEL FORMS 
PUBLISHED IN RESPONSE TO A 
NUMBER OF REQUESTS 


NE of the most important elements of manage- 
ment in the operation of a small business is that 
which has to do with the keeping of financial records, 
stock, etc., which are generally classified under the 
heading of bookkeeping or accounting. In many organ- 
izations of limited personnel, recourse is had, from time 
to time, to a public auditor or accountant, who by 
periodic visits is able to keep some semblance of order 
in the transactions and records of even an amateur 
bookkeeping system. 

We have been requested by some of our subscribers 
to furnish, for the benefit of themselves and other 
readers, a simple but comprehensive accounting plan 
which may be followed without the necessity of a course 
in bookkeeping. To comply with this request, we have 
taken a system of accounting compiled by the Federal 
Trade Commission, and published by the Government 
Printing Office at Washington for the benefit of retail 
merchants at large. This system has been supplemented 
by a number of specially prepared diagrams, together 
with a few minor additions of text, and is presented 
herewith as an approved model system of simplified 
bookkeeping, applicable to the trade of interior deco- 
rators and small merchants. 

To operate the system of accounts here outlined 
requires but four books of account, namely, Journal, 
General Cash book, Invoice book, and Ledger. Sales 
Tickets and Credit Tickets are used for recording sales 
and sales returns. 

From these books certain statements, particularly 
a Monthly Summary of business, a 
Profit and Loss statement, and a 
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The totals of the charge sales as shown by the 

charge tickets should be entered in the Journal, debit- 
ing Accounts Receivable, and crediting Sales. The 
totals of the credit tickets are also entered in the Jour- 
nal, debiting Sales with returns and Sales Allowances 
with price concessions and crediting Accounts Re- 
ceivable. 
Transactions which do not go through either the 
Cash Book or Invoice Book should also be journalized. 
These entries comprise such items as notes receivable 
and payable, allowances or corrections of purchase in- 
voices after entry in the Invoice Book, the various 
adjusting entries at the end of the month, and the 
closing entries at the end of the fiscal period. 

Journal entries affecting trade customers’ and 
trade creditors’ accounts will also have to be posted, 
respectively, to Accounts Receivable account and Ac- ~ 
counts Payable account. 


GENERAL CasH Book 


This book (Diagrams 2 and 2-A) is for recording 
all cash transactions. The left hand, or debit, side is 
for recording receipts, and columns should be headed 
as follows, in the order named: Date, Name of Ac- 
count, Description, Ledger Folio or LF, Total, Dis- 
count on Sales, Accounts Receivable, Cash Sales, and 
General Accounts. The right hand, or credit, side is 
for recording payments, and these columns should be 
headed: Date, Name of Account, Description, Check 
No., Ledger Folio or LF, Total, Discount on Pur- 
chases, Payments on Accounts Payable, and General 
Accounts. 

The total cash receipts of each day should be de- 
posited daily in bank and all payments should be made 
by check. The total of cash sales for the month should 
be checked against the total of cash sales tickets, and 
is then posted to the credit of “Sales”, that of the 
“Collections on Accounts Receivable” to the credit of 
“Accounts Receivable account”, and that of “Payments 
on Accounts Payable” to the debit of “Accounts Pay- 
able account”. 

All payments for expense items other than petty 
cash should be entered on the cash book as made and 








Balance Sheet, should be prepared 
at definite periods in order to pre- 


INVOICE BOOK. 


PAGE 
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sent the results in comprehensive 
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FROM WHOM PURCHASED. 





form. 
JouURNAL 


The ordinary two - column 
Journal (Diagrams 1 and 1-A) can 
be used. The opening entry is an 
inventory of the assets and lia- 
bilities. 





DATE OF No.of ADDRESS LEDGER AMOUNT OF 
ENTRY INVOICE | INVOICE.| FOLIO INVOTCE. 
1g29 
DEC. 3 12/1/29 53 N. ¥. Mase. Co. 39 Front St.N.Y.| 1 378.00 
wee 12/3/29 44 G. B. Davis. Phila. Pa. Dil 147,00 

522.0C 

SS eee 
DEC.31 DEBIT : MERCHANDISE PURCHASES oR 522,00 
CREDIT: ACCOUNTS PAYABLE- 
TRADE CREDITORS 15 . 822.00 d 


[3] 
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posted therefrom to the proper accounts. At the end 
of the month all expense bills for the month should be 
paid, so as to insure the expense being charged in the 
proper month. 

Petty cash disbursements, such as car tickets, tele- 
grams, and such minor items for which it is not ex- 
pedient to draw checks, should be handled as follows: 

A check should be drawn for an amount sufficient 
to cover petty disbursements for a definite period. At 
the end of the period the cashier should prepare his 
petty cash statement, which should be supported by 
vouchers, and a check drawn for the exact amount of 
the statement, thereby restoring the petty cash fund to 
the original amount. This check should be entered in 
the cash book in the regular way, charging the various 
expense accounts as shown by the petty cash statement. 

The balance of the general cash book at all times 
should check with the balance as shown by the check 
book plus the amount advanced for petty cash. 

In the check book keep checks and deposits footed 
separately. When the bank book is balanced, check up 
the bank list, then re-arrange the checks in numerical 
order, and check with the stubs. If any checks are 
outstanding, note them on the stub and deduct from 
total of checks drawn; the check book balance will then 
agree with the bank book balance. 





INVOICE Book 


This book (Diagram 3) contains the record of the 
invoices or purchases of merchandise only and should 
carry the following headings: Date of Entry, Date of 
Invoice, Number of Invoice, From Whom Purchased, 
Address, Ledger Folio or LF, and Amount of Invoice. 

The postings are made direct from this book into 
the Purchase Ledger and the total at the end of the 
month carried to the debit of Merchandise Purchases 
and to the credit of Accounts Payable. 

Where the business is departmentized a more 
elaborate form of Invoice Book should be used, giving 
departmental subdivisions of purchases. 


SALES AND CREDIT TICKETS 


The use of sales and credit tickets (Diagram 4) 
for recording sales ‘and sales returns has become al- 
most universal. 

A sales ticket must be made out for every sale and 
the daily total of these gives the sales for the day. The 
cash sales tickets are checked against the cash received 
and the charge tickets go to the bookkeeper. Credit 
tickets must be made out for credits to customers and 
these likewise go to the bookkeeper. 


(To Be Continued in a Subsequent Number) 





Bedroom in Marshall Field & Co.’s Chicago store showing patchwork bedspread developed by this firm and called 
“Wedding Ring’’. 
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FLLUSTRATING THIS MONTH?S DRADERY SUGEESTION 


For diagrams and description, see page 132, 


The Upholsterer and 
Interior Decorator 
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WITH THE 
BUYERS 
AND 
SELLERS 


NEWS AND CHANGES OF 
PERSONNEL IN THE WHOLESALE 
AND RETAIL FIELDS 


THOMMEN—Louis A. Thommen has joined the 
selling staff of the Proctor Co., Inc., where he will 
welcome his friends of the decorative trade. 

JARRETT—Dolph Jarrett, who has been recently 
with the Wellington Pierce Co., is now with Atkinson, 
Wade & Co., Inc., in a selling capacity. He will cover 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, etc. 

WIitii1aMs—H. H. Williams, manager and buyer 
of the upholstery department of John Wanamaker, 
New York, sailed January 4th on the S. S, Berengaria 
in the interests of his department. 

PowprELL—Fred. A. Powdrell, vice-president and 
treasurer of W. T. Grant Co., chain store operators, 
has resigned to devote more time to Powdrell & Alex- 
ander, Inc., in which he has a substantial interest. 
Prior to his joining the Grant organization, Mr. Pow- 
drell was the president of the Powdrell Mfg. Co., suc- 
cessors to Wm. Byers. He is a brother of Joseph W. 
Powdrell, president of Powdrell & Alexander, Inc. 

WriGut - HooGLanp — Garrett Wright, who has 
for several years been looking after sales in New York 
City for the H. L. Judd Co., Inc., has taken over the 
Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington territories, 
succeeding John Hoogland, who will hereafter confine 
himself to saleswork in New York City. 

BERKOWITZ—William Berkowitz, of the Berben 
Mfg. Corp., New York, sailed January 16th on the 
Aquitania for France and Italy, where he plans to 
make selections of fine furniture for the following 
season. He will return during the early part of March. 

LreE—Raymond H. Lee, who for the last 12 years 
has been covering the Eastern territory and who for 
the past 5 years has been connected with the Aracoma 
Mills, Inc., has resigned to cover all of New England 
and the State of Pennsylvania, excepting Philadelphia, 
for Ryer & Cashel, Inc. 

Loser—Loran Lober is now in charge of the 
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Philadelphia office of S. W. Heim & Co., at 1528 
Walnut St. He will cover the State of Pennsylvania, 
Washington and Baltimore. S. W. Heim & Co. have . 
moved their Los Angeles office from 810 W. 6th St. 
to larger quarters in the Fine Arts Bldg. 

Bropt—Roland L. Brodt, who has been for the 
past two years with the Cleland & Simpson Co., 
Scranton, Pa., buying upholstery goods and kindred 
materials, has joined the staff of the Scranton Dry 
Goods Co., where he will have charge of draperies and 
floor coverings, his engagement beginning Monday, 
December 30th. 

BaiLey—Fred Bailey, Jr., recently in charge of 
the upholstery, rug and novelty furniture departments 
with the S. P. Brown Co. department in Rosenbaum 
Bros., Uniontown, Pa., has removed to Charleston, 
S. C., to take charge of the S. P. Brown Co. depart- 
ment in the Kerrison Dry Goods Co. In his new loca- 
tion, Mr. Bailey will have draperies, floor coverings, 
lamps, luggage and novelty furniture. 

Tracy—John R. Tracy, for the past thirty years 
with Peter Schneider’s Sons & Co., has become a 
member of the firm of Roy R. Boehm & Co., 200 
Varick Street, New York. Among his other activities 
with the company, Mr. Tracy will cover the New 
Jersey and Metropolitan districts with the Boehm lines. 

KitE—Mr. Barney Kite, president of the Western 
Drapery Co. of Chicago, has recently undergone an 
operation and is convalescing at home. 

Hitt—James Hill has been appointed Southern 
representative of the Indo-Persian Fine Art Co. 

Assott—A. Theo. Abbott, president of A. Theo. 
Abbott & Co., of Philadelphia, will leave on January 
5th for an extended business trip to the Coast. He is 
expected to return about April Ist. 

Roserts—C. P. Roberts, formerly Pacific Coast 
representative for Rousmaniere Williams, Inc., is now 
covering this territory for Queen Valley Fabrics, Inc. 

S1nGH—J. J. Singh, president of Singh Singh & 
Co., Inc., sailed on January 9th to visit his home in 
India, stopping in England, the Continent, Egypt and 
Palestine on the way. Mr. Singh’s home is in the native 
state of Kashmir, from’ whence come the crewel em- 
broideries in which Singh Singh & Co. specialize. Dur- 
ing Mr. Singh’s absence Saul Brown, vice-president, 
will be in charge of the New York office: 

Moore—W. C. Moore, formerly with the F. & R. 
Lazarus Co., Columbus, Ohio, as upholstery buyer, 
and recently with Pomeroy’s, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., in a 
similar capacity, has joined the staff of Miller & 
Rhoads, Inc., Richmond, Va., in charge of upholstery 
goods and lace curtains. Mr. Moore entered upon his 
new engagement January 6th. 

EHRMAN—Fred H. Ehrman, who has for the past 
year been buying the upholstery goods for McCurdy, 
of Rochester, has tendered his resignation to take effect 
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next month. Mr. Ehrman is not completely determined 
on his future activities, but has expressed a preference 
to return to the Northwest, from which he came to 
assume the position he has now relinquished. 

RieHL—Henry Riehl, who has been connected 
with Powdrell & Alexander, Inc. for some time, has 
been given charge of the Philadelphia, Baltimore and 
Washington territory, which he will hereafter cover. 

ScripturE—Harry E. Scripture, vice-president of 
Powdrell & Alexander, Inc., and who for several years 
has been covering the territory of Washington, Balti- 
more, Philadelphia, Toronto and Montreal has decided 
after over forty years of constant travelling to relin- 
quish the road, and to hereafter confine his activities 
to the New York Office. Mr. Scripture has a host of 
friends throughout the principal territories of the 
United States, who will undoubtedly keep friendship 
vigorous by taking advantage of opportunities to call 
upon him at the New York headquarters. It is Mr. 
Scripture’s intention to still make occasional trips to 
cover the interests of his Canadian customers, but 
apart from that, his change of activities will bring to a 
close a period of road work surpassed by few in the 
business. 

RicHARDSON—Charles B. Richardson, who has 
been upholstery buyer since the latter part of 1926 for 
Halle Bros. Co., has resigned to assume charge of the 
upholstery department of Bloomingdale Bros., New 
York City. Mr. Richardson was formerly assistant 
buyer at R. H. Macy and Co., leaving them to go with 
Hutzler Bros. Co., of Baltimore, resigning this position 
to assume charge of the Halle Bros. upholstery depart- 
ment at the time above mentioned. Mr. Richardson 
assumed his new duties at Bloomingdale Bros. this 
week, 

Herwitt—Morris Herwitt, who resigned his posi- 
tion with Gimbel Bros., at Pittsburgh, to take charge 
of the upholstery department at L. Bamberger & Co., 
Newark, N. J., has resigned this latter position and has 
taken charge of the upholstery department with Crow- 
ley Milner Co., of Detroit, beginning his new duties 
with the first of this year. 

He1m—William Heim, recently in charge of the 
basement upholstery department of Halle Bros., Cleve- 
land, has been given charge of the upholstery depart- 
ment upstairs, succeeding to the position left vacant 
by the resignation of C. B. Richardson. 

Burton—Harvey Burton, recently assistant to 
Mr. Davidson of the upholstery department of R. H. 
Macy & Co., has been transferred to L. Bamberger & 
Co., where he takes the position as buyer of the uphol- 
stery department recently held by Morris Herwitt, 
whose resignation is mentioned elsewhere. 

STUERM—F, J. Stuerm, of the Robert Alder Co., 
Inc., sailed for Europe on January 11th. He will visit 
his company’s factories in Switzerland and also the 
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principal centers of Europe in search of new ideas 
that may be adaptable for this country. 

Leon — Samuel L. Leon, upholstery buyer for 
Jas. A. Hearn & Son, Inc., New York, leaves on 
February 7th, on the S. S. Ile de France to cover the 
foreign markets in the interests of his department. 


OBITUARY 





Stewart H. Hartshorn 


STEWART H. HARTSHORN 


TEWART H. HartsHorn, the only son of Stewart 

Hartshorn, founder of the Hartshorn Shade 

Roller Co., died at his home in Short Hills, New Jer- 
sey, on Saturday, December 14. 

Mr. Hartshorn was a man of widely waried inter- 
ests. At the time of his death he was vice-president 
and director of the Stewart Hartshorn Co., director 
in the Oswego Shade Cloth Co., The Joanna Co., The 
Joanna Cotton Mills and the First National Bank of 
Millburn, New Jersey. 

In addition to his many business duties he took 
a keen interest in many social activities. Mr. Hart- 
shorn was a Thirty-Second Degree Mason, and was 
very active in Masonic work. He was a member of 
the Baltusrol Golf Club, the Short Hills Club, and the 
Harvard Club of New York City. He was an active 
member of the Society of American Engineers. 

Mr. Hartshorn inherited much of the inventive 
genius of his father and in his capacity of engineer for 
the Hartshorn Co. perfected many labor - saving 
machines, which materially lessened the price of the 
spring shade roller to the public. 

He was one of the kindest and most generous 
men. Every man who has ever worked under him or 
with him mourns the loss of a true and loyal friend. 


LOUIS LEVY 


HE many friends of Louis Levy, retired merchan- 

dise manager of draperies, carpets, rugs, etc., of 
the Famous & Barr Co., St. Louis, were shocked to 
learn of his death in that city last month. 

The deceased, who was 55 years of age, retired 
from the merchandise management of the firm’s inter- 
ests about two years ago, subsequently assuming the 
position of foreign buyer of upholstery and kindred 
lines for the May Department Stores Co. He relin- 
quished this latter position, because of ill health, about 
a year ago. Mr. Levy began his business career as a 
cash boy with Mandel Bros., Chicago, remaining with 
them until 1909, at which time he left to become buyer 
of upholstery goods for the Stix, Baer & Fuller Dry 
Goods Co., St. Louis. Eight years later, he resigned 
from this position to become vice-president of the Lin- 
dell Dry Goods Co., but within the year he left this 
firm to become, in 1917, merchandise manager with the 
Famous & Barr Co. 

Besides his widow, two daughters, Mrs. Saul B. 
Fenchel and Mrs. Sam Levin, survive. Funeral ser- 
vices were held from Temple Israel. 

EET YR ANS oe ATCO 


ADDITIONAL PERSONAL ITEMS 


SOGERBERG—A. Sogerberg, of the Doric Shop, 
Inc., is almost recovered from a recent illness and after 
a short vacation will again take up his duties in the 
organization. 

Dos_tin—Nathan L. Doblin, of the Doblin Co., 
Inc., leaves on January 19th for Miami, on his semi- 
annual vacation. 

Witson—Ralph H. Wilson, recently connected 
with A. Theo. Abbott & Co. as vice-president, manager 
of the New York showroom and covering New York 
and New England territory, has resigned to join the 
traveling force of the Patchogue-Plymouth Mills Corp., 
beginning his engagement with them next month. Mr. 
Wilson will cover the territory comprising Chicago, the 
Northwest, part of the South and part of New York. 
Prior to his connection with A. Theo. Abbott & Co. 
Mr. Wilson was for three years with the Scranton 
Lace Co. at their Chicago office. 


THROUGH VIRGINIA WITH THE DECORATOR 
(Continued from page 95) 

shrine ; and there’s much to interest one at Weyenoke, 
Morven and Stratford, the house built as a gift 
to Thomas Lee from Queen Caroline and the home of 
all the Lees from Light Horse Harry down to Robert 
E. Lee. 

And Monticello! 

At the National Museum in Washington there is 
a portable writing-desk upon which Jefferson wrote the 
Declaration of Independence. 
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Why it is not at Monticello, I don’t know, for 
the Mansion, as we see it today, completed during 
Jefferson’s first term as President, is full of his treas- - 
ures. It is not merely a dwelling; it is a group of 
dwellings, so artistically planned that one is not con- 
scious of anything but an entirety. 

Jefferson was then statesman; he was also an 
artist; he was imaginative; he created a home that 
today is not only a popular shrine, but an architectural 
gem and every step at Monticello reveals the fact that 
he was an inventor as well. 

In the first place, the house gives the appearance 
of having only one story, whereas, as a matter of fact, 
it has four stories. At the ends of his dining room 
mantel, ingeniously concealed, were dumbwaiters, in 
perfect working order today. We find his own in- 
stallation of a concealed mechanism for double glass 
doors which move in unison when only one of them is 
touched, the forerunner of our present day trolley car 
doors. 

He hadn’t a single bedstead in his house. He had 


_ bed-sized alcoves in every bedroom, furnished with 


hooks sunk into the walls upon which a mesh of ropes 
were laced and on this mesh the mattress was laid. 

We find Jefferson’s own bed in an alcove in the 
wall between his bedroom and his study so that he 
could get out of bed into the bedroom or into the 
study as he pleased. Moreover, he had a device by 
which the bed could be drawn to the ceiling during the 
day, leaving a passageway between the two rooms. 

He designed and built several curious tables. One 
of them had a revolving top, so that when sitting by it, 
he could, without rising, bring to his hand any desired 
object. Another had telescope legs, so that one end 
of the table could be raised to make it desk-like. 

During his incumbency an endless procession of 
visitors sought the President at Monticello. 

They came in hordes, the great and the near- 
great ; foreign potentates, notables and nonentities, and 
as most of the transportation in those days was by horse- 
back, he kept a surplus of 26 stalls for convenience. 

He was a great reader, and his library in time 
became the foundation of the present Library of 
Congress. About the beginning of this century, efforts 
were made to rescue Monticello from private owner- 
ship and have the Government sustain it for its 
memories. All efforts to carry out this plan failed, 
as in the case of Washington’s home at Mount Vernon, 
but in 1923 $500,000 was raised by a group of citizens 
and the Mansion bought from the owners and restored 
to its present state of simple elegance. 

It’s a great work, this restoration work, this 
gathering together for perpetuity the things of other 
days; for in the very crudity of the mediums and 
methods employed we have the evidence of that forti- 
tude and heroism with which our founders struggled. 



















































































































































































See illustration on Page 127 and text on page 133. 





FACT AND COMMENT 
(Continued from page 92) 


because it costs a great deal to patent a design, 
and it involves big delays, and manufacturers do 
not avail themselves of its protection. The copy- 
right law would give two years’ protection for $3, 
and it would give protection immediately on filing 
of application.” 


THE OBJECTOR :—“I am an importer. I buy exclusive 
designs abroad; suppose I get an assignment of 
copyright from the manufacturer and the designs 
are marked; this very marking would give fair 
notice to every pirate that the things that are not 
marked are not copyrighted, and he could steal 
them with impunity. What’s going to happen to 
the tremendous stock that I am carrying?” 


ANSWER: — “What happens to your stock today? 
Everybody that wants to pirate is pirating. A 
copyright bill would start things new with you 
and give you absolute protection for designs that 
are protectable.”’ 

As a final analysis: 


There is no logical objection to copyright protec- 
tion. Everybody who wishes to reproduce museum 
examples is permitted to do so. Old documents may 
be copied, old patterns may be copied, but where the 
old documents have given inspiration for a new com- 
position, this composition, bearing unquestionably an 
originality of treatment, is protectable. 

In brief, the bill is a bill to stop stealing; to stop 
the man with no ideas, no originality, from appro- 
priating literally the skill and artistry of his neighbor. 
Furthermore, the bill will be passed if the manufac- 
turers take the trouble to go on to Washington and 
urge its ethical as well as economic desirability, for as 
an economic medium it would save a tremendous 
amount of waste and lost motion, the continual strug- 
gle to bring out new 
things to take the 
place of things that 
are copied and ren- 
dered profitless. 

Millions. of dol- 
lars are wasted every 
year in abandoned 
jacquards and yarns 
and stock and designs 
because the market 
for the article has 
been ruthlessly killed 
by piracy. Cc. R. C, 


a 





After being engaged in the 
manufacture of drapery and 
upholstery fabrics for more 
than a year this is the first 
display of these materials in 
H. R. Mallinson & Co.’s own 
Fifth Avenue windows. 
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CONCERNING THIS MONTH’S DRAPERY 


fous diagrams shown on page 132 represent some 
variations that can be employed in connection with 
the drapery of page 127. There is very little of cutting 
in connection with this drapery other than the shaping 
of the pelmet. 

The essential difference between this pelmet and 
most of the types commonly found is in the shape of 
the lower edge which is purposely cut away at the right 
and left extremities so as to allow the gathered curtain 
to form a part of the drapery outline. This is still fur- 
ther emphasized by draping the curtains higher than 
ordinary. ) 

As will be seen by referring to the diagrams, this 
type of pelmet is capable of variations either appliqued 


. with an ornament or trimmed with a band, but in all 


cases fringe should finish the bottom edges in order 
that the graceful fringed edges of the curtain may sup- 
plement the curves of the pelmet outline. 

The sketches which accompany the diagram are 
suggestive of window combinations, employing the 
feature associated with the finished drapery. 

The same feature is also employed as a decoration 
for the base of a dressing table. 

If it is desired to repeat the exact size of the 
pelmet shown in the finished drapery, to fit a five-foot 
window, the proper pattern may be found by enlarging 
the quarter-inch squares of the diagram in the upper 
left-hand corner of page 132 to 3% inches. The result- 
ing pattern will be in proper scale. 

For the fringes shown on the various examples of 
draperies, which have appeared in this series during 
the year just passed, we are indebted to the courtesy 
of the Morris Bernhard Co. and their successors, the 
Consolidated Trimming Corporation, from whose stock 
we have been privileged to obtain trimmings to match 
the fabrics we have employed. 
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THE F. W. BUDD TESTIMONIAL 


N TUESDAY evening, 

January 7, at the 
Yale Club, a testimonial 
dinner was tendered to 
Frederick W. Budd, man- 
ager of the upholstery 
department at Cheney 
Bros., on the occasion of 
the fiftieth anniversary of 
his association with this 
house. 

While the affair was 
private, it will be hailed 
with acclaim by the trade 





F. W. Budd 


at large for Mr. Budd has been without doubt the - 


leading styler of the upholstery trade and has pion- 
eered his way to the highest standard of results by 
methods invariably ethical. 

The dinner was attended by Messrs. Charles 
Cheney, Horace Cheney, Howell Cheney, Frank D. 
Cheney, Austin Cheney, William Cheney, Clifford 
Cheney, and by the heads of the various departments 
and the upholstery sales force. 

Charles Cheney presided. 

Various members of the firm spoke in apprecia- 
tion of Mr. Budd’s work, and Mr. Griffin voiced the 
sentiments of his immediate department. 

As Mr. Cheney observed: “It is a fine record of 
achievement.” 

Mr. Budd began with the house Jan. 2, 1880 as 
a boy in the dress silk department. At that time there 
was a small group of experimentalists, headed by Mrs. 
Candace Wheeler and Louis Tiffany, who were follow- 
ing along lines of decorative experiment. The group 
was called “the Associated Artists”, and they went to 
Cheney Bros. for their basic material because for some 
time they used only the plain goods embroidered. They 
had their own ideas of color and quality and feel, and 
nobody in the dress silk department seemed much in 
sympathy with them excepting Mr. Budd, for Mr. 
3udd, as the business seemed promising, was given a 
little corner of the dress silk department and delegated 
to experiment. 

It was Mr. Budd’s rare privilege to work in con- 
junction with the efforts of Samuel Colman, John La 
Farge, and Lockwood de Forest, associated with Mrs. 
Wheeler, similar to the pre-Raphaelite set abroad, 
Morris, Rossetti, and Burne-Jones, and Walter Crane. 
Colman was an artist; de Forest was primarily inter- 
ested in Indian art. Moreover, Frank and Knight 
Cheney, then at the head of the South Manchester 
Mills, took a personal interest in the work and encour- 
aged its development. 

This was the beginning, but little by little he got 
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into armures and damasks, and established contact 
with the old-time importers, B. L. Solomon’s, Kelty 
and Jaffray. 

The development of the business is an old story. 
Today there is no firm in this country or in Europe 
that maintains a higher standardization of power loom 
quality or artistry than Cheney Bros. Even Europe 
acknowledges this fact, a collection of their materials 
being shown a few years ago in the Museum de Louvre 
as examples of beautiful workmanship. 

And fof this attainment Mr. Budd is given full 
credit. 

The close of the dinner was accompanied by the 
presentation of a service pin with ten diamonds in the 
setting, each diamond representing five years of service, 
and, as a more intimate reminder of the occasion, Mr. 
Budd was also given a cigar lighter engraved with 
this inscription : 

“To Frederick W. Budd from his associates in 
Cheney Bros. in recognition of fifty years of friendly 
association, January 2, 1880 to January 1, 1930.” 


THE ADOLPH LEDERER DINNER 


QO NE of the most delightful and unusual gatherings 

that it has been our experience to attend occurred 
at the Hotel Astor on the evening of Wednesday, 
January 8th. The occasion was a complimentary din- 
ner tendered to Adolph Lederer on his retirement from 
business. Morris Bernhard, chairman of the board of 
the Consolidated Trimming Corp., acted as toast- 
master of the occasion, and in the course of his intro- 
ductory remarks traced the association of Mr. Lederer 
with the trimming business, both prior to his joining 
Mr. Bernhard in business 25 years ago, and subse- 
quent to that time, and up to the amalgamation of the 
Morris Bernhard Co. with the Consolidated Trimming 
Co., under the new firm name the Consolidated Trim- 
ming Corp. 

A group numbering close to 100 persons were 
gathered around the banquet table, including Mr. 
Lederer’s associates in the business from which he now 
retires and a large number of buyers of various out- 
of-town concerns in the territory through which Mr. 
Lederer’s travelling activities have extended during 
recent years. The attendance of so many customers at 
this dinner, many of them having come to the city 
purposely for the function, was a remarkable tribute 
to Mr. Lederer’s standing with his own personal trade. 

During the progress of the banquet an accom- 
plished pianist and soloist not only rendered musical 
numbers of delightful harmony, but encouraged the 
group about the table to join in chorus singing and also 
to contribute individual numbers to the entertainment. 
While the toastmaster, Mr. Bernhard, assured the 

(Continued on page 146) 


Davin Scuirr & Co. are featur- 

ing 50-inch modernistic and 
period damasks. These have been 
made up in sets, with scarves, 
pillows and draperies matching. 
A variety of the season’s latest 
colorings are one of the attract- 
ive features of these damasks, 
and they may be had in mul- 
berry, rust, orchid, Du Barry 
rose, robin’s-egg blue, sand and 
gold. 


(Illustration, top) 


PETER SCHNEIDER'S Sons & Co., 

INc., are showing an unusual 
silk damask which has a design 
combining both the modernistic 
and the classical motifs. A strik- 
ing blend of gold and wine-red 
is illustrated. This material is 31 
inches in width,'and may be had 
in three additional colors. 


(Illustration, center) 


THE Western 
Drapery Co. 
have a display 
of interesting 
crewel embroid- 
eries on antique 
damasks. They 
are showing 
these in a num- 
ber of patterns, 
which carry out 
a modern design 
with an antique 
treatment. 


(Illustration, bottom) 


MARKEE LOE PEEKS too 


NEWS OF THE INDUSTRY 









































David Schiff 
& Co. 


Right, Peter 
Schneider’s 
Sons & Co. 


Western 
Drapery Co. 
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F’, A. Foster & Co., Inc. are showing guaranteed 

wash-fast and sun-fast linens. These materials are 

Below, F. A. Foster & Co. Georgian in design, and have subdued colorings in the 

season’s newest shades. They are 36 inches in width, 

and make most attractive hangings and upholstery 
coverings for wicker furniture. 






























(Illustrations, top and page 137, top) 


"Fue House of Old Fabrics have an interesting display 
of Eighteenth Century hand-woven brocades. These 
are shot with gold and silver threads against back- 
grounds of turquoise blue, crimson, orchid, and gray. 
Banners with coats of arms, fringes, and tassels have 
been made up to match these brocades. To carry out 
the decorative scheme, table runners and piano scarves 
may also be had to blend with the brocaded draperies. 
Handsome hand-woven velvets are in this firm’s line, 
and have unusual designs, as well as rich colorings. 


(Illustration, center) 


Husert, Moutton & Co., INC., are showing at- 

tractive hand-painted Manchester prints. These 
are being featured on heavy, hand-blocked linen, 
and depict historical scenes. The one we are illus- 
trating gives the story of Paul Revere’s ride, and 
in the pattern is shown the house of Betsy Ross, 
the Boston Tea Party, and the Philadelphia State 
House. This material is designed to harmonize 
with both period and modern decoration. It is 36 
inches in width. 


(Illustration, bottom) 


Center, House of Old 
Fabrics. 


Right, Hubert, Moul- 
ton & Co. 
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Above, F. A. Foster & Cot ere right, Robert Le Fort 
« Co. 


(CREWEL embroidery by the yard is being featured by 
Robert Le Fort & Co., Inc. They have a large num- 
ber of designs illustrating both florals and the more 
classical patterns. This material is 54 inches in width. 
It gives a colorful touch when used as.drapery or 
upholstery. 
(Iilustration, top right) 


FLorENTINA MILLs are displaying a tapestry which is 
very effective for upholstery. It is 31 inches in 
width. The floral design combines four colors against 
a sand background. 
(Illustration, bottom right) 





Milton Stein 


Florentine Mills 


; 
; 


THE Deutsche Farbmobel A. G., represented in New 

York by Milton Stein, are showing a unique display 
of figured voiles for draperies. Our illustration shows 
one of their unusual imported designs. This! material, 
called “Adria”, may be had in cream or any of the 
pastel shades, An attractive bridge set featuring table- 
cloth and* napkins to match, suitable for outdoor 
porches and Summer tables, is also being shown; in 
linen. The designs are modern, but have soft shadings 
which blend harmoniously with their modernistic 
treatment, 

(Illustration, bottom left) 
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WE ake showing an English tapestry on hand-blocked 

linen, from the line of Stroheim & Romann. The 
design is reproduced from a fine tapestry of the time of 
Henry II. The tapestry may be had in tan color or the 
lighter shade of sand. It is 50 inches in width. 


(Illustration, top center) 


Brooks Brotuers Co. have an interesting wool ground 

all-over tapestry in soft colorings and modern de- 
signs. This tapestry is made up in a large range of 
attractive color combinations in both the season’s new- 
est shades of pastels and in the more striking colors. 
Our illustration shows one of these attractive tapéstries. 


(Illustration, center) 


‘Tuls unusual novelty tapestry from H. R. Mallinson 

& Co. is designed to show an attractive upholstery 
material, which may be had in unusual color combina- 
tions. The pattern is an imported one, and has been 
made up to be used either as drapery or upholstery. 
It is 50 inches in width. 


(Illustration, bottom) 


Right, 
Stroheim & 
Romann 
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Decorative print in the line of Rudolf Lesch & Co. 


NEWS OF THE INDUSTRY 


THE Fashion Trimming Co., Inc., have recently moved 
to.149 Wooster Street, New York City. 


ATKiInson, Wave & Co., INc. have taken over new 

quarters in Chicago, moving from Room 1216 to 
Room 1322 in the Republic Building, G. B. 
Farquhar being in charge. 


, BENEzRA has taken increased space at 

303 Fifth Avenue, New York, where he 

is displaying new and interesting items in 
his line of Egyptian applique and prints. 


Left, Brooks Bros. Co. 
Above, H. R. Mallinson & Co. 











Furniture grouping, H. Herrmann Furniture Co. 


Lvts & Powers, Inc. will move their Los Angeles 
office about February Ist from the Lankershim Hotel 
to the Fine Arts Building, 811 West Seventh St., Room 
1107. J. R. Nelligan, covering Denver and West, is 
in charge. 
pa J. Wyte & Bros., INc. are now located in their new 
quarters at 1441 Broadway at the corner of 4lst 
Street. At this address they are showing only their 
fabrics, beads, tinsels, etc. Their chandelier department 
will also be located further uptown within a short time. 


S, M. Hexrer-& Co. have opened a Philadelphia office 

at 1528 Walnut Street, in charge of Fred Richter. 
They have on display a full line of their fabrics, which 
include memorandum lengths that the trade can use 
at all times. : 


WITtH the recent addition of many new models, the 

Manchester Shops are now offering an extensive 
display of fine English furniture reproductions. Greatly 
increased showroom space allows a more easy selec- 
tion of odd pieces and living and bedroom sets. 


Qn January 4th it was stated at the Bureau of Stand- 
ards of the Department of Commerce, at Washing- 
ton, that approximately 80 per cent. of the wallpaper 
manufacturers have accepted the commercial standard 
for wallpaper, described in detail in this magazine 
some months ago. 
D. H. GRANT & CO. TO SELL NELL-A-MAY PLUSHES 
Tue Nell-A-May Plush Co., of Chester, Pa., manu- 
facturers of plushes and velours, have appointed 





NE of the remarkable new fabrics included in this season’s line of 

Powdrell & Alexander, Inc., is a special weave of filmy pattern char- 
acter for which they have the exclusive American rights. The material, 
an illustration of which appears on this page, in some respects resembles 
madras, with, however, this difference, that it is perfectly reversible and 
has no evidence of clipped edges outlining the pattern. The designs, of 
which we show one of the interesting examples, are clear and sharp, 
produced by a patented process, and notwithstanding its sheer delicate 
character is as substantial as it is attractive. 
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D. H. Grant & Co. as their sole selling agents, with 
salesrooms at 225 Fourth Avenue, New York, and 1323 
Republic Building, Chicago. The Los Angeles office 
is in charge of H. H. Scott, 337 West Forty-second 
Street, of that city. 


JOSEPH GLUCK & CO. REMOVE 
A\NNOUNCEMENT is made of the removal of Joseph 
Gluck & Co. to new quarters at 305 Seventh Avenue, 
New York City. Their complete new line of imported 
rugs, wall panels, scarfs and table mats are now on 
display at this new location. The phone number is 
Lackawanna 8148. 


L. B. DOYLE OPENS SHOWROOMS 
For the benefit and convenience of interior decorators, 
L. B. Doyle & Co., Inc. have opened showrooms at 
238 East Forty-fifth Street, New York. While they 
will specialize, as always, in antique decorative textiles, 
they will also handle antique furniture and works of 
art. The telephone is Murray Hill 0116. 


RAYON FRIEZES IN LARGE ASSORTMENT 
What they claim to be the largest range of rayon 

friezes in the trade is now being shown by the Tex- 
tile Supply Co., New York. Also in the line are a wide 
variety of mohairs, slub yarns, rayon velvets, tapestries 
and brocatelles, all of which are now being displayed 
by this company’s representatives in .their various 
territories. 


POWDRELL & ALEXANDER HOLD CONVENTION 
On DECEMBER 18th and 19th the semi-annual Sales 
Convention of Powdrell & Alexander, Inc. was held 
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in their New York 
offices. The Spring 
line was displayed 
to the salesmen, 
and special inter- 
est was shown in 
the piece goods 
line, especially the 
new marquisettes, 
which were con- 
sidered the finest 
this firm has pro- 
duced so far. On 
the evening of the 
18th a dinner was given at the National Democratic 
Club, and short speeches were made by J. W. Powdrell, 
J: S. Alexander, and H. E. Scripture. 





Hugo Gnam & Son 


WEST, BAKER CO.’S DRAPERY LINE NOW SHOWN 
BY MANUFACTURERS 


[t Is announced that the drapery line known as Web- 

tex, formerly carried by West, Baker & Co., of New 
York, now being liquidated, will be shown to the trade 
by the manufacturers, the Thames Textile Co., of 
Norwich, Conn. Ross Fleming, who for a number of 
years past has been manager of the drapery department 
of West, Baker & Co., New York, will be in charge of 
the Sales Department of the Thames Textile Co., of 
Norwich, Conn., and will be assisted by his own selling 
organization. 


NEW PILLOW SHOWROOM IN NEW YORK 
PitLowcrarFt, INc., of Chicago, announce the opening 
of their own showrooms in New York at 358 Fifth 
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Avenue. In a large showroom which has been well 
decorated, their extensive line of pillows of all kinds, 
carried out in period as well as present-day styles, 
is being displayed. They also are showing distinctive 
lines of bedspreads, chaise-longue covers, scarves, 
table - runners, traveling accessories, and decorative 
embroideries. 





Doric Shop, Inc. 


NEW TYPE OF MARQUISETTE 

THE Stone-Cline Curtain Co. have brought out a new 

type of marquisette which because of its permanent 
crisp finish they have given the name of “Perma’’. The 
material, which comes in several dainty colors, includ- 
ing white and ivory, is a fine sheer fabric of uniform 
quality and substantial “feel”. It is offered 
by the yard in both 40 and 50-inch widths, 
and the colors include cream, beige, ciel, 
tango, pistache, orchid and golden rod, which 
are guaranteed fast. 


ART AND GIFT CREATIONS DISPLAY IN 
CHICAGO 


Tue Eastern Manufacturers & Importers 
Exhibit, which opens at the Palmer House, 
Chicago, on February 3rd and continues 
until the 14th, will be a most comprehensive 
display of the art and gift creations of the 
manufacturers. Over one hundred and forty 
firms will show their wares, and a large 
attendance of buyers is expected by the pro- 
moters of the exhibit. Besides domestic 
wares there will be imports from all European 
countries, and also from the Far East. 





We illustrate here the finest broche that J. H. Thorp 
Co. have ever imported. It is stated that approximate 
production for the piece is 15 centimeters a day—less than 
six inches. It is all made by hand. There are 24 different 
colorings, 30,000 warp ends; and five skilled weavers are 
employed simultaneously in its production. 








TO SPECIALIZE IN .CREWEL AND SCHIFFLI 
EMBROIDERIES 


THE firm of Thurnherr & Upton Co., 409 Ninth St., 

West New York, N. J., for 25 years manufacturers 
of novelties in embroideries and laces, are now special- 
izing in crewel and schiffli embroidering for the drap- 
ery, comfortable and bedspread manufacturing trade. 
With their own designing staff they are equipped to 
give particular attention to special order requirements 
for the above mentioned lines. 


METROPOLITAN WALL PAPER ASSOCIATION 
FORMED 


Qn January 13th, at the Elks Club, New York, a 

meeting of wall paper men of the metropolitan area 
was held, for the purpose of forming an association 
to be known as the Wall Paper Association of Metro- 
politan New York. The purposes of the association 
are similar to those of like associations in Chicago and 
New England. The secretary of the new association 
is William J. Kelly, 141 East Twenty-fifth Street, who 
will gladly forward information to any who are inter- 
ested. : 


BRONX PARLOR FRAME CO. SHOW NEW MODELS 
NEw models of frames for upholstered furniture are 

now being shown by the Bronx Parlor Frame Co., 
Inc., in their newly appointed showrooms at 153 East 
24th Street. At these quarters over 300 models of all 
types of frames embracing period and modern art 
styles are displayed. Their large quarters and arrange- 
ment in displaying frames offers a convenient method 
of selecting individual requirements and should be of 
great assistance to decorators and their clients. 


FAIRCLOUGH & GOLD HOLD CONVENTION 

THE second annual get-together of Fairclough & Gold, 

Inc., makers of the well known Bedford Scrim and 
Casement Cloth, was held Monday, December 23rd, in 
the banquet hall of the Boston Chamber of Commerce. 
A full course dinner was served, followed by an elab- 
orate entertainment. William R. Fairclough and 
Samuel Gold acted as hosts, assisted by Mrs. Gold as 
hostess. Joseph Fairclough and J. Stam were respon- 
sible for the arrangements. 

Among those present were A. C. Littlefield, H. P. 
Worth, E. R. Bennett, Norman Goldsmith and Charles 
Greene. S. Z. Brandvine, vice-president, was unable 
to attend, owing to his absence from the city. 


AWNING FABRICS IN GREAT VARIETY 
THE decorative trade will view with pleasure the 
splendid array of color combinations in the 1930 
awning fabrics. 

Several years ago, John Boyle & Co., one of the 
leaders in the awning fabric industry, began showing 
colors in woven awning stripes that theretofore had 
only been produced to order, and from year to year 
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The curtains illustrated here, from the line of John M. Hassall 
are guaranteed fast color. They are of organdie, with flute 
ruffles, and are bound with a contrasting color of organdie. 
These novelty curtains may be had in artistic color combina- 
tions, showing the newest of the season’s blendings. - 


their line has been enhanced until today entirely new 
weave effects are being shown. Of especial interest are 
the rep and covert weave effects that are new in 1930 
lines in both plain colors and striped combinations. 


HUGO BLUMENTHAL REMOVES 
Hvco BLUMENTHAL, manufacturers of the Hydro- 
Tex shower curtains and yard goods, have taken 
new quarters at 1261 Broadway, New York, where 
the increased space allows them to display their lines 
more completely. 

The decorative trade will find interest in their 
announcement of a new line, to include bathroom 
accessories and fixtures, mirrors, hampers and vanities. 
These items may be had in a variety of styles and 
colors, and may be completely matched, as desired. 





AN ELECTRICALLY OPERATED CUSHION FILLER 
Tue Casing Filler Mfg. Co., of 134 East 60th Street, 
have brought out a new model—Model B—which is 
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primarily designed for the manufacturers of mattresses. 
This model is electrically operated and can be used on 
any of the fillers such as Kapok, Down or Cotton and 
is remarkably efficient, a full size mattress being filled 
in less than two minutes. 


R. WEIDEN & SONS INCORPORATE 

AFTER sixty years of business, the firm of R. Weiden 

& Sons has incorporated, the change taking effect 
January Ist, 1930. Mr. R. Weiden, who is still actively 
engaged in business, started dealing in upholstery sup- 
plies in 1870, forming the partnership of Eigenbrod & 
Weiden with small quarters on Houston Street. With 
the gradual expansion of trade the concern moved 
uptown to Bond Street and in 1883 Mr. R. Weiden 
became sole proprietor and continued until the year 
1920, when the firm name was amended to include 
his sons. In 1907 they moved to their present quarters 
at 108 East 18th Street. In point of service, we have 
been told, Mr. Weiden senior is the second eldest in 
the upholstery trade in this country today, Mr. T. J. 
Harrington of Boston being the dean. 


WM. J. DINAN AND H. B. HALL NOW SOLE SELLING 
AGENTS OF WELLINGTON PIERCE LINE 


W.. J. Dinan, formerly vice-president of the Quaker 

Lace Co., and Harry B. Hall, recently house sales- 
man with the same concern, have become, under the 
firm name of the Dinan & Hall Co., Inc., the sole 
selling agents of the output of the Wellington Pierce 
Co. At the time this is written, Mr. Dinan is making 
a trip through the Middle West territory, while Mr. 
Hall is looking after the interests of the firm at the 
New York office. Since the announcement that D. C. 
Pierce had joined Atkinson, Wade & Co. in the capacity 
of sales manager, it was generally assumed that his 
other interests would be discontinued, and it will, there- 
fore, be interesting to customers of the Wellington 
Pierce Co. to learn that their curtain lines are still 
available at the same address in New York as here- 
totore. 





IN OLD NEW ORLEANS 
(Continued from page 99) 


A little further up the street is H. H. Schloeman, 
doing a fine business in upholstering, having their 
own shops and making their own frames. They carry a 
very interesting collection of better class fabrics. 

Gallup, Inc. have an excellent following and do 
very good work. The women decorators are few; they 
run more to gift shops. I heard considerable about 
Mrs. R. I. McClure, Miss Elizabeth Wilkinson, Miss 
Cope, Miss Bayle, Mrs. Chopin and Miss Diamond. 

Mr. Bernard of the Holmes Co. carries. a well- 
selected stock not only of fabrics but furniture; Mr. 
D’Amico, of the Marks, Isaacs Co., upholstery goods, 
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rugs, linoleums and general furnishings; Mr. Bader, 
of the Maison Blanche, principally textiles. 

And all these merchandise houses are strong for 
contract furnishings. Mr. Bernard landed probably 80 
per cent. of the furniture and furnishings of the new 
Bank Building. And from what I heard the depart- 
ment stores have secured most of the new auditorium 
work. 

But with the historic background of New Orleans 
one would look for more furnishings in the Spanish 
or French style. But today, the smart decorators in 
New Orleans are going in for Georgian and simplified 
Colonial. 

New Orleans never became dominated by the in- 
fluence of classic French. In the princely homes of 
Louisiana planters, there was a great deal that fol- 
lowed the taste of local cabinet-makers, particularly 
of the leaders in the craft — Barjon, Mallard and 
Seignouret. Their work was exaggerated, heavy and 
cumbersome. You see a great deal of it still among 
the antique shops, and it suggests the Victorian. There 
was nothing of the Colonial-French, or the daintiness 
of Hepplewhite or Sheraton. The local cabinet-makers, 
even at that time, living on Royal Street, worked in 
rosewood and ebony and it made an appeal to the 
Louisianan, but extended no further than this territory. 

Cc. R, C. 
LORD & TAYLOR’S NEW BUYER 
NNOUNCEMENT is made just as we go to press that 

Lord & Taylor have appointed Edward Pender- 
gast as upholstery buyer, formerly with Jordan Marsh 
& Co., and for the last three years with Lord & Taylor 
in their silk department, succeeding to the position 
vacated by Mr. Finley’s appointment to merchandise 
another division of the store’s interests. Mr. Pender- 
gast will be supported by two assistant buyers, Lloyd 
Kahn as assistant buyer of the heavy goods section, 
and Hubert T. Holland assistant buyer in the cretonnes 
and light weight materials. This new lineup makes no 
change in the lace curtain department, which remains 
under the administration of Jos. Eibell. 


A VITAL TRADE PROBLEM 
(Continued from page 109) 


in the third, and so on. Mr. Bartlett’s salesmen can 
find anything in a minute, including color schemes. 

We cannot believe that this great waste of valu- 
able samples and swatches is intentional on the part of 
decorators and shopmen. We think it is due to ignor- 
ance of two facts—first, that these sample books and 
swatches represent a considerable outlay of money on 
the part of those who furnish them and, secondly, that 
by needlessly destroying them, or by keeping them only 
in such fashion that they are inaccessible for use, the 
recipient is destroying a valuable help to his business. 


——— oC 
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SALESMEN AND 


SELLING AGENTS 


Spring and Summer, 1930 


ABBOTT, A. THEO. & CO.—H. Ralph Wilson, in charge of New York 
salesrooms, 180 Madison Avenue, New York and vicinity, New York 
Central and New England States; Walter Zust, 1122 Republic Bldg., 
Chicago, Middle West and South; H. D. Phillips, 1722'E. Seventh St., 
Los Angeles, Pacific Coast territory. 


ALDER, ROBERT CO., INC.—Charles W. Staten, large cities of 
Middle and North West; J. A. Kelleher, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Washington, Richmond and Norfolk; L. é. Pierce, New England; 
J. K. Grear, Pacific Coast; O. R. Mueller, Ohio, Indiana and_Michi- 
gan; T. B. Kelly, Illinois, Iowa, Wisconsin and Missouri; Fred J. 
Lutz, Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas; Joseph Anderson, 
N. Y. State and Pennsylvania; H. B. Taliaferro, South; John P. 
Fox, N. Y. City, Brooklyn, Newark. 


AMERICAN WINDOW SHADE MACHINE CoO., INC.—H. A. How- 
ard, Gen. Mgr., 20 Providence St., Boston, New England; A. H. 
Coffin, Room 1019 Flatiron Bldg., New York City, New York District; 
Emory Ariel, 20 Providence Street, Boston, Middle West. 


ATKINSON, WADE & CO., INC. — G. B. Farquhar, Room 1322, 
Republic Bldg., Chicago, with J. F. Kelly, Middle Western territory; 
E. J. Driscoll, New England territory; Nelson T. Niall, Southern 
territory; J. K. Grear, Pacific Coast territory; Geo. Doenges, Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio and Kentucky; R. W. Bridge, New Jersey, Long 
Island, southern N. Y. State and Metropolitan; J. A. eekins, 
Metropolitan; A. C.Colvin, furniture manufacturers; Geo. Broughton, 
upper N. Y. State and Canada; J. J. Jarrett, Baltimore, Washington, 
Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Cleveland, Rochester and Buffalo. : 


BAILEY & GRIFFIN, INC.—H. M. Bailey, Ohio and Middle West; 
C. S. Griffin, N. Y. State; C. B. Geller, icago territory; W. G. F. 
Harris, Boston and New England; Paul Klinefelter, Philadelphia and 
South; Wm. C. Smith, Pacific Coast. 


BECKER, SMITH & PAGE, INC.—C. D. Brunner, C. H. Ford, H. E. 
Ford, P. L. Gold, A. W. Gibson, H. S. Hooper, E. C. Jones, C. M. 
sf Killen, J. A. Murray, W. G. Ulmer and L. H. Chase, Sales 

anager. 


BIRGE & SONS CO., M. H.—1418 Walnut St., Philadelphia; 360 N. 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago; 420 Boylston St., Boston; 512 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City; 46 Berners Street, London, England. 


BLANK & CO., FREDERIC—Fred .H. Schottenberg, 24 N. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago; Campbell-Welch, Inc., 814 Fox Theatre Bldg., Detroit, 
Mich.; Chas. S. Holloway, 1030 Northwestern Av., Los Angeles. 


BLOCKSOM & CO.—H. R. Jolly, 1783 Hendrickson St., Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; Geo. J. Bicknell, 423 Eighth St., South Boston, Mass.; A. E. 
Burridge, 4-121 General Motors Bldg., Detroit, Mich.; Sumner M. 
Wells Co., 511 Ashton Bldg., Grand Rapids, Mich.; H. G. MacDonald, 
9105 So. Paulina St., Auburn Park Station, Chicago. 


BOEHM, ROY-R. & CO.—Joseph R. Tracy, New Jersey_and Metro- 
politan District; P. A. Gettler, Connecticut, New York, Pennsylvania 
and Massachusetts. 


BROMLEY MFG. CO.—A. B. Vanderhoof and W. J. Maxwell, South- 
ern States; Roy. Brogan, Brooklyn and territory adjacent New York 
City; M. J. Downey, N. Y. State, Boston, Providence, Pittsburgh, 
etc.; Joseph A. Gallagher, Cees: W. C. Greer, Pennsylvania and 
Southern N. Y. State; John H. Hadler, Pacific Coast east to Denver; 
Thomas Livingstone, Middle Northwestern territory; A. S. Manning, 
New England States; Wm. F. Rigney, se nage os Baltimore, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; T. E. Rugg, Jr.. Wisconsin, Michigan, Iowa, Minne- 
sota, North and South Dakota; omas Rugs, Sr., Kentucky, Indiana, 
Illinois except Chicago; Joseph O. Walsh, io, St. Louis, Covington, 
Ky. and West Va.; D. S. Weiss, New York City; James Millen, 
New York Office. 


BROOKS BROTHERS CO., INC.—New York City, George Herlihy, 
215 Fourth Avenue; Illinois, E. Wisconsin, and Michigan, Joseph 
S. Maguire, Republic Bldg., Chicago; Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky and 
Tennessee, John Dennett, Republic Bldg., Chicago; Pacific Coast, I. H. 
Friedenthal, 220 S. Manhattan Place, Los Angeles; Atlantic Coast, 
Pennsylvania and New York State, William Lavis, 1011 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia; Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, H. J. Lick, Plymouth 
Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. Director of Sales, Lloyd Brooks. 


BRUNER, FRANCIS A., INC.—Martin E. Reis, 303 Fifth Avenue, 
Room 1612, New York City; J. J. Torpey, 1828 Republic Bldg. and 
I. M. Twery, 1713 Republic Bldg., State and Adams Street, Chicago; 
J. C. Sloan, 403 Stirrat Bldg., Seattle, Wash.; J. K. Bell, care 
Francis A. Bruner, Inc., Coral and East Hagert Sts., Philadelphia; 
Phillips Bros. & Co., 7 So. Hanover St., Baltimore, Md.; Kenneth C. 
Smith, 8th floor, 41 E. 2ist St., N. Y. City; H. H. Engelke, 4620 St. 
Catherine St., Westmount, Quebec, Canada and New England territory. 


BRUNSCHWIG & FILS, INC.—Ernest E. Roebling, 420 Boylston St., 
Boston; Norman T. Hans, 1611 Heyworth Bldg., Chicago; Geo. F. 
King, Fine Arts Bldg., 811 W. 7th St., Los Angeles; John M. Seltzer, 

representative for Philadelphia and the South. 
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BUTTERFIELD & CO» INC., FRED—Los Angeles, 744 S. Los Angeles 
St.; San Francisco, 526 Mission St.; Chicago, 323 West Jackson Blvd.; 
Baltimore, 1102 Emerson Tower_Bldg.; Boston, 99 Chauncy St.; 
Detroit, 1911 Dime Bank Bldg.; Minneapolis, W. H. L’Hommedieu, 
906 West 42nd St.; Buffalo, 963 Gerrans Bldg.; Cincinnati, 404 Green- . 
wood Bldg.; Cleveland, Milton M. Stern, 30 Euclid Arcade; Phila- 
-delphia, 489 Bourse Bldg., Pittsburgh, 402 Westinghouse Bldg.; 
Dallas, I. L. Bedwell, 1313 Santa Fe Bldg.; Seattle, Volker Bldg., 
1000 Lenora Street. 


CARRILLO & CO., INC.—Robt. E. England, Boston office, 420 Boylston 
St., entire New England states; James V. Reagan, Philadelphia office, 
1528 Walnut St., also Elmira and ge pe sp N. Y., entire state 
of Pennsylvania and Baltimore and ashington; Frank J. Daly, 
Chicago office at 1604 Heyworth Bldg., also central Northwest; Jos. A. 
Tresch, California office at 442 Post St., San Francisco, Los Angeles 
office, 816 South Figueroa St., also territories from Denver West; 
os. A. Powers, New York State and Middle Western territory; 

erbert H. Howe, entire Southern territory, including West Virginia 
to Texas; Jos. P alloran, New York and Brooklyn department 
stores and suburban territory; Richard P. Cawley and Arthur W. 
Patterson, Metropolitan district; Julius Pressman, from 59th St. to 
125th St., New York. 


CHARAK FURNITURE CO. — Traveling representatives, M. Charak 
and James A. Stowell. Showrooms: 1 Park Avenue, New York; 2209 
Chestnut St., Phila.; 90 Clarendon St., Boston; Knapp & Tubbs, 823 
S. Wabash Ave., Chicago; R. G. Bingham, 7216 Beverly Blvd., 
Los Angeles. 


CHENEY BROTHERS — (Upholstery apet teamt) Arthur Hoffman, 
decorators, New York City; Arthur McCreedy, lampshade manufac- 
turers, New York City; Robert Kane, Brooklyn; Robert Smith, 
manufacturers, New York City; Frank H. Drummond, Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, Ohio and Kentucky; W. H. B. Stephens, Chicago and 
Milwaukee; Paul T. Hanrath, Middle West; H. L. Vallentine, Boston, 
New England, New York State; Edward Grubs, South. 


CONQUEST, JOHN W.—John S. Taylor, Middle West; A. Edward 
Ennis, New York. City, Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington; 
J. L. Diamond, Western States. : 


CRAFTEX MILLS, INC.—Samuel L. Ramsdell, N. Y. City and Metro- 
politan District; Lloyd H. Geller, N. Y. City and Metropolitan Dis- 
trict; A. M. Valentine, N. Y. State and New England; John Blum, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland and Delaware; Gerson Greenberg, City of 
Philadelphia; Gustave C. Odin, Entire South; O. R. Pine, Indiana and 

itucky; Samuel Wand, Vice-President; in charge of Chicago Office; 
Wm. Baldwin, Middle West; L. Dess Léwine, Pacific Coast; Henry 
Kest, Vice-President and Sales Manager. 


DARLINGTON FABRICS CORP.—New Efgland States, L. J. Aldrich; 
South, H. B. Hunter; Chicago, L. M. Fields; Coast and Far West, 
G. H. Erwin, R. E. Morton; North Dakota, South Dakota, Wis- 
consin, Michigan, Minnesota and South Western Canada, L. R. New- 
land; New York State and Eastern Canada, J. B. Conway; Missouri, 
Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska_and part of Oklahoma, W. j . Martin; 
Illinois and Indiana, J. E. Smith; Pennsylvania, Virginia and West 
Virginia, F. S. Marx; Ohio, Pittsburgh, Pa., C. J. Marks: Greater 
ls B. Caldwell; House, J. P. Strain, J. Clark and J. 

estlake. 


DERRYVALE LINEN CO., INC.—Geo. J. Brewing, 420 Boylston St., 
Boston, New England; C. E. Smith, Heyworth Bldg., Chicago 
Middle West; N. A. Peters, 1520 Locust St., Phila., South and 
Phila.; R. J. Wright, Fine Arts Bldg., Los Angeles, West Coast. 


DOUX, JULES, INC.—George Y. Allen, Florence Doux Allen, 


DUNCAN CO., W. H., INC,—Francis M. McBride, 1015 Chestnut St., 
hila.; H. O. Bush, Heyworth Bldg., Chicago; Arthur A. Oliver, 
Am ro E oi =. ae oy ieee Bidg., Jmnmeapelie, 
inn.; Ru ge A. Parker, olumbia iy t > “3 

R. F. Allen, 1495 Market St., San Fremclete, ts a oe 


ELLIS, W. C.—W. W. McLean, Middle West; John T. Bates, S 
and vicinity; John. H. Frank, Rhode ee Mamachunun Maw 
Hampshire, Maine; Walter Barber, Pennsylvania and New Jersey; 
W. C. Ellis, N. Y. State, Vermont, and part of Massachusetts. 


FAIRCLOUGH & GOLD, INC.—S. Z. Brandvein, Chicago and Middle 
West; C. Shatto, Chicago Office; E. R. Bennett. Southern States and 
Pacific Coast; H. P. Wirth, New England, N. Y. State and East 
Canada; A. C. Littlefield, Southern New England; F. J. Barnable, 
New York Office; J. Doolin, Kentucky and West Va.; C. Greene, 
New York City and New Jersey; R. T. Hollander, Indiana, Wiscon- 
sin and Chicago Office; W. S. Brandvein, Mid-Western States; W. J. 
Phillips, Ohio; Norman Goldsmith, Pennsylvania and Southeastern 
States; E. M. Gabriel, London, England; C. J. McCarthy, Australia; 
George Murray, South America, 


FELDSTEIN CO., INC., CHAS. H.—H. Hohenadel, 634 First National 
Bank Bldg., 33 S. Clark Street, Chicago; H. E. Codwise, 202 Studio 
Bldg., 46 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass.; Jacobs Bros., 15 West 20th 
Street, New York City; R. Sheets, 903 Maxfield Bldg., 819 Santee 
St., Los Angeles. 


FERGUSON BROS. MFG. CO.—Metropolitan area, S. T. Reilly, Sr., 
S. T. Reilly, Jr., F. Maher and T. D. Whitenack; New England and 
Canada, A. &. Wiltse; Pennsylvania, D. C. and Maryland, N. Tuttle; 
South, M. G. Peters; Middle West, E. E. Adams and B. S. Smith; 
Pacific Coast, D. E. Vroom; Great Britain, J. A. Barlow. New York 
Salesroom, 31 East 17th Street; Chicago Salesroom, American Furni- 
ture Mart; London Salesroom, 21 Phipp Street, E. C. 2. 


GLENDALE LINEN CO.—R. P. Lundell, New England; J. Cleary, 
Middle West; H. R. Mizener, South; P. Gordon, Chicago; W. A. 
Walker, Coast; F. F. O’Neil, New York; P. R. Dickson, New York; 
A. Moore, Northwest. 


GROSE, RONALD, INC.—Mr. Geisz, 1015 Chestnut Street, Philadel- 
phia; {org h Blumfield, Manager, 816 S. Figueroa St., Los Angeles; 
Chas. E. Smith, Manager, 29 E. Madison St., Chicago. 


HABOUSH & BRO.,; R.—W. J. Greene; George Michaelis; Kaiser R. 
Razook. 
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HADLEE SILK MILLS, INC.—G. E. Kaiser, Boston and East; J. 
Loughlin, Middle West; J. T. Glacken, New York City and East; R. M. 
Lee, Chicago and Northwest; Louis Cournoyer, House; John Barthol- 
omew and R. A. McFarland, Pacific Coast. 


HARTSHORN, STEWART, CO.—Chicago Office, 29 East Madison 
Street, Manager, S. S. Bushnell; West. Coast, A. M. Mount; Southern 
territory, A. R. Crippen; Central territory, S. S. Bushnell; New Eng- 
land territory, G. B. LeLarge; N. Y. City and Middle Atlantic terri- 
tory, J. F. Wilson; New York City, W. P. Smith and C. Pugh. 


zIM & CO., S. W.—Boston Office, 420 Boylston St., (also New Eng- 

“en territory) E. E. Devlin and William A. Lincoln; Philadelphia 
Office, 1528 Walnut St. (also Baltimore, Washington and Pennsy!l- 
vania), Loran Lober and Allen Bowman; Southern territory: A 
Merrion; Middle West: David Hirschorn; Chicago Office, 1502 Hey- 
worth Bldg., Harrison Meyers and R. W. Emmerick; Los Angeles 
Office, 407 Fine Arts Bldg., J. N. McConathy and Warren Washburn; 
N. Y. City, 70 West 40th St., Geo. A. Meyer, Walton McC. Ford, 
and Leon Shapiro; Uptown ‘Suburban, Leo Raffelson. 


-XTER, S. M. & CO.—Lee Hexter, 381 Fourth Ave., N. Y. City; 

"Witua Liston, 420 Boylston St., Boston; Fred Richter, 1623 Integrity 
Bldg., Philadelphia; H. A. Colen, 1404 Heyworth Bldg., Chicago; 
R. S. Kennedy Co., 516 Endicott Bldg., St. Paul, Minn.; E. I. Weis- 
berg and R. F. Schmidt, 2400 Superior Ave., Cleveland, Ohio; L. F. 
Wenstrup, 933 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio; E. E. 
De Voire, 1211 Chambers Bldg., Kansas City, Mo.; H. S. Boyd, 4520 
Bryant St., Denver, Colo.; J. C. Hood, 251 Post _St., San Francisco; 
F. H. Miller, 708 Fine Arts Bldg., Los -Angeles, Cal. 


HUGHES, W. A. & CO.—Walter A. Hughes, Middle West; Frederick 
C. Stierlin, Chicago and Grand Rapids; Harry R. Lydecker, Jr., 
New York and New England; Harry C. Cunningham, South; Thomas 
A. Mulry, Pacific Coast. 


JARNOW & CO.—Joseph J. Reilly, East and Mid-West. 


JOHNSON & FAULKNER—J. K. Blackman, Chicago, Grand Rapids 
and Northwest; H. LeBarre Williams, Philadelphia, Baltimore and 
Washington; Thos. F. Tucker, Boston and New England; O. D. 
Baker, New York State, Pennsylvania and Southern Ohio; am % 
Skillman, Middle West; W. D. Twiss, California, Arizona and Nevada; 
E. Bremer, Kansas City, Omaha, Denver, Salt Lake City, Pacific 
and Northwest; H. F. Moseley, South and Southwest; O. C. Urban, 
W. P. Tarmey, B. H. Andrews, H. M. Jackson, R. Edwards, Carl A. 
Hashagen, A. J. Booth, H. D. Spear, F. O. Sherman, N. Y. City; 
P. J. O’Grady, New Jersey; J. J. Fitzgerald, Westchester and New 
York City; H. B. Schaeffer, Brooklyn and Long Island. 


OHNSON FURNITURE CO.—Western Coast, R. G. Calder; South, 
J C. A. Johnson; New England States, D. M. Noonan; Middle West, 
C. W. Sims; New York City and metropolitan district, L. E. Ullman. 


KARPEN & BROS.—Chicago Office, 801 S. Wabash Av., J. R. Cline, 
R. F. Dalbey, W. L. Day, Geo. Hand, Jr., Geo. Hand, Sr., L. E. 
Hecht, J. Hoff, H. F. Hutchinson, C. F. Knoeppel, J. A. Levering, 
T.’ Av McCarthy, A. S. MacKenzie, R. W. .Murison, E. F. Reichert, 
G. F. Slee, O. Kluesener, J. A. Pancoast, R. D. Meyers, and Mr. 
Christensen; Long Island City Office, 674 Northern Blvd., C. L. Weil, 
Robert Weil, Wm. Schwartz, Chas. Dean, I. Loewenberg, E. Westphal, 
S. Kolins,. C.. J. Maxfield, H. G. Ditmars,-H. -V. Evens;. Huntington 
Park, Calif. Office, 6363 Regent St., A. C. Brockmiller, C. S. Brown, 
A. T. Crutcher, Lee Crutcher, A. D. Johnson; San Francisco Office, 
180 New Montgomery St., I.. M. Browning, E. C. Stephens and 
Nell Jonas. 


KATZ,. BERNARD—Bernard Katz, East; Harry Katz, Brooklyn, New 
Jersey, and Long Island;-Jack Resnick, New York City, Mt. Vernon 
and Yonkers; W. D. Scott, 3116 No. Natoma Ave., Chicago; Philip 
Miller, 715 S. 56th St., Philadelphia. 


KENT-COSTIKYAN—D. C. Walton, Chicago and Middle West; V. R. 
Binns, Ohio; Kent R. Costikyan. Pacific Coast; Clarke W. Costikyan, 
New England and New. York; H. C. Emerson, Philadelphia and the 
South; A. E. Schmidt, Chicago office, 1811 Heyworth Bldg., Chicago 
and Middle West; Joseph A. Tresch, Los Angeles office, 816. 5S. 
Figueroa St.; San Francisco office, 442 Post St.; cities of Los Angeles 
and San Francisco and Pacific Coast; Albert Benner, Philadelphia 
office, '1520 Locust St., Phila. and the South; H. H. Hale, Boston 
office, 420 Boylston St., New England and upper New York and 
city of Boston. 


KLISE MANUFACTURING CO., INC.—New York Office, G. P. Eddy, 
Henry Oppenheim and Cecil Yeomans, Room 801, 192 Lexington Ave., 


cor. 32nd St.; Grand Rapids Office, J. C. Veen and Wm. Culver, 50 
Cottage Grove St., S. W. 


KORNELLA ‘MILLS—S. Lewin, 718 W. 9th St.. Los Angeles; G. A. 
Buckley, 209 S. State St., Chicago; A. A. Oliver, P. O. Box 15, 
High Point, N. C. 


KRUPKA CO.. INC., S. G.—Samuel Steinhardt, N. Y. State and N. J., 
assisted by Edw. T. McAllister; N. Y. City showroom, Joseph V. 
Bennett. 


LA FRANCE INDUSTRIES—Atlanta Office: Norman E. Spell and 
C. L. Austin; Baltimore Office: Albert Spiegelford and W. J. Barnett; 
Boston Office: E. L. Burwell, P. Barrow, G. E. Gross and H. a 
Hannington; Buffalo Office: J. D. Davis, A. R. Storm, Allen Doyle, 
W. D. Baker; Chicago Office: W. G. Earle, S. Balder, M. F. Mc- 
Clanahan. Leon Chevalier, Albert Burton, F. E. McCallen; Cincinnati 

ce: F. A, Knorr, Darrol Loeblein; Cleveland Office: ; ; 
Ockford, C. A. Fink, R. Kohn, Allan Schoop; Dallas Office: R. B. 
Davis; Detroit Office: C. F. Stinson, N. Rommeck, .C, Hintz, S. 
Domby, G. Fitch; Ft. Smith Office: C. Q. Speck; Grand Rapids: M. J. 
Hoffman, W. Boogaard, A. Bjork; High Point: E. N. Phillips, W. S. 
Davis, W. T. Gantt; Indianapolis: H. C. Sorden, F. Renger; Los 
Angeles: F. W. Carpenter, I. Meyerson, Harry Meyerson; Memphis: 
E. P. Shoup: Minneapolis: W. J, Hoetger. D. Kelly. A. C. Adams; 
New York: H. S. Morgan, S. Battler, M. Gliner, L. R. Gould, L. N. 
Siegel, E. E. Gould; Philadelphia: H. T. McKinley, Lawrence Nolte, 
T. H. Ashby, E. L. Battersby; Pittsburgh: B. Davis, C. A. Fink; 
San Francisco: A. Harris, Louis Juzix; Seattle: P. K. Nichols, Jr., 
P. K. Nichols, Sr.; St. Louis: N. McNeill, James Hawkins, Wm. E. 
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Evelin; Canada: Woodstock, Ont. Office: L. A. Koeppel 
Knechtel; Toronto, Ont. Office: 

fer; Vancouver, B. C. Office: A. M. Kerr; Kitchener, Ont. Office: 
A. B. Caya, G. T. Caya, R. A. Hachborn; Winnipeg, Manitoba Office: 
renee . Jackson, George N. Jackson, Jr.; Montreal, Quebec Office: 
. A. Kerr. 


Cc. E. 
C. S. Berlet, H. S. Shantz, H. Kloep- 


LANDERS CORPORATION, THE—F. DeWitt, L. D. Stickney, R. G. 
Landers, L. A. Christopher, R. R. Clevenger, C. H. Hicks, care The 
Landers Corp.; G. M. Stewart, 6801 Euclid Av., Cleveland, Ohio; 
L. Mintz, 10921 Pasadena, Cleveland, Ohio; R. R. Abraham, 458 
Oakland Av., Cedarhurst, L. I.; J. P. Johnston, 410 So. Clinton St., 
Chicago; John G. Newman, 803 Sycamore St., Cincinnati, Ohio; W. F. 
Holderness, Maritime Bldg., Seattle, Wash.; D. J. Neese, 305 Montlieu 
Ave., High Point, N. C. 


LAVALLARD, HENRI—Ernest Chalverat, road; Schwabacher Frey 
Co., 735 Market St., San Francisco, Pacific Coast. 


LEE, MORTIMER M.—.G. E. Kaiser, Boston and East; J. E. Loughlin, 
Middle West; J. T. Glacken, New York City and East; R. M. Lee, 
Chicago and Northwest; Louis Cournoyer, House; John Bartholomew 
and R. A. McFarland, Pacific Coast. 


LEFORT & CO., INC., ROBERT—Chicago Office, Heyworth Building; 
Los Angeles Office, Gates Hotel, Sixth & Figueroa Sts.; New York 


Office, 200 Fifth Avenue; Boston Office, 407 Berkley Bldg., 420 
Boylston St. 


LEWIS, ROBERT CO.—Edward F. Long, N. Y. City, New England, 
Pittsburgh, Baltimore, Washington, and N. Y. State; Richard H. 
Rabbitt, Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Michigan, Minnesota, Mis- 
souri and Wisconsin; George. V. Nichols, 633 Mission St., San Fran- 
cisco, Coast representative. 


LOEB & WASCH CO., INC.—Wm. A, Wasch, Pacific Coast and South; 
M. H. McKillip, wey, Cow Milwaukee; A. J. Di Maggio, Middle 
West; John J. Fraser, Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington; Louis 
Klein, Pennsylvania; J. Greenwald, N. Y. State, New p ant and 
New England; Leon Bondy, N. Y. City. 


LUTH & POWERS, INC.—R. Mauder, N. Y. City and New Jersey; 
E. a New England; P. J. Anderson, Southern States; J. A. 
Sommer, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington and part of Ohio; 
R. B. Drysdale, Chicago, Northwest, and part of Ohio; J. W. Faulk- 
ner, Chicago and West and part of Ohio; J. R. Nelligan, Pacific 
Coast; L. Renneisen, N. Y. State, Pennsylvania and part of Ohio; 
Victor Page, New York Office. 


McBRATNEY & CO., INC., ROBERT—E. E. Roebling, 420 Boylston 
St., Boston, New York State and New England; N. T. Hans, 29 E. 
Madison St., Chicago, Chicago, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota, Missouri, Nebraska and Kansas; Edward Maag, Inc., 46 W. 23rd 
St., and F. W. Hoffmann, New York City; { S. MacLehose, New 

es St., 


Jersey; William Robbins, 719 S. Los Ange Los Angeles, West 
of Denver. 


McMAHON & CREMINS, INC.—Thomas J. McMahon, Phila., Balti- 
more, Washington, New York, New Jersey and vicinity; M. L. Mon- 
ash, Pennsylvania, New York State and Middle West; John G. Wills, 
Denver to Coast and Southern States. 


MAAG, EDWARD, INC.—New York City, Theodore Canavaro, Emily 


Neifer; Alice Elaine Sambrook, James Goodbody, Olga W. Joh 
Edward Maag; Chicago, Chas. 8. Paine. gheig Johnson, 


MALLINSON, H. R. & CO., INC.—R. H. Bates, Middle West; H. E. 
Gates, Pacific Coast; H. C. Borges, N. Y. City; Don T. Duncan, 
N. Y. State, Pennsylvania, including Philadelphia, Ohio, New - Jersey 


and Indiana; John Inglis, N. Y. City; John McAllister, N. Y. City; 
Walter A. Phillips, South. 


MANSURE CO., E. L.—Chicago Office: C. E. Shults, Sales Manager, 
W. H. Neff, F. J. Robin, W. H. Moe, O. G. Winnegge, H. O. 
Shults, E. M. Boyington, B. F. Oberndorf, R. W. Brown, A. Unholz, 
M. F. Jung, D. E. Krueger, H. R. Vernon, and H. D.. Mitchell; 
Cleveland Office: J. Heyn and H. Stenger: Dallas. Texas: R. B. 
Shields; Latin American Countries: Bernerd Carlin: New York Office: 
J. L. Swope, J. B. Carroll, and H: V. Hebb; Philadelphia Office: 
J. F. Mansure, H. W. Shull, W. A. Holloway, D. W. Laubach, E. T. 
Parke, and J. R. Hunsberger, Jr.; Detroit Office: R. Hendricksen; 
Portland, Oregon: G. Dorres; Australia: C. J. McCarthy. 


MANVILLE JENCKES CO.—Chicago Office, 292 Adams Franklin 
Bldg.; Boston Office, E. H. Tennison, 38’Chauncy St.; Boston Office 
(curtains only) Arthur C. Macdonald, 99 Chauncy St.; Philadelphia 
Office, W. W. Jameson, 1011 Chestnut St.; Pittsburgh Office, E. C. 
Wild, 602 Publication Bldg.; Cleveland Office, J. E. Jerman, Fidelity 
Bldg., East Sixth St.; Cincinnati Office, N. S. McLeod, 514 Main St.; 
St. Louis Office, J. J. Dempsey, 701 Louderman Bldg.; Atlanta Office, 
A. G. McMahon, Atlanta Trust Bldg.;.Los Angeles Office, 819 Santee 


St., Hugo Boucek; Montreal Office, 910 Mayor Bldg., A. A. Mac- 
Gregor. 


MASSACHUSETTS MOHAIR PLUSH CO. — H. M. Bliss, A. B. 
ason, W. W. Melcher. 


MILLER & CONNELL CO., INC.—I. J. Rosen, Middle Western 
Fentes Larry Schenck, New York, 267 Fifth Ave., Room 308, N. Y 

ity. 

MILLER BROTHERS—B. J., J. R., A. B., J. L., Miller, New York 
City and Metropolitan area; S. Ralph Maxwell, New York State, New 
England, Eastern Pennsylvania; W. J. Fueger, Pittsburgh, States of 
Ohio, Indiana and Illinois; Geo. H. Bockwinkel, Chicago, Michigan 
and Northwest; A. P. Ward, Pacific Coast, East to. Kansas City; 
A. A. Porter, South and Southwest. 


MILLS & GIBB CORP.—W. B. Fitch, New England States; C. 
Jackson, N. Y. State and Canada; E. M. Lehr, Philadelphia, Balti 
more and Washington; A. A. Berger, Ohio and West Va.; E..B 
Blatchley, Illinois and Middle West; F. W. Meyer, Ohio, Michigan 
and Indiana; W. P. Smith, Southern States; H. R. Fennell, Pacific 
Coast; E. T. Fenty and G. Olsen, 222 West Adams St., Chicago; 
G. S. Francis, J. Conway, M. Feuerstein, and W. C. Newhouse, 
N. Y. City and vicinity. 











MONTAGUE-GOBELIN CORP.—Traveling out of N. Y. Office, cover- 
ing metropolitan district, N. Y. State, New England and the South: 
R. T. Montague, G. E. Mead, E. J. Jones, M. . O’Donnell, O. Kir- 
sten, Wm. Lomberg, P. J. Scherer, Al Kirby, J. ©. ong ot ag E. 
Miller, J. T. Mallon; covering Pennsylvania, Baltimore and ash- 
ington: J. E. Reinert and Chas. Reinert; Chicago, Middle and North- 
west States: A. S. Ehrich, E. P. Simon, G. W. Dewey, D. G. Gunn, 
A. J. Marthaler, and A. A. Mueller; Boston: H. G. Clark; St. Louis 
and Southwest: J. E. Smart; Pacific Coast: P. J. Strickler and F. W. 
Beckwith; Ohio: J. E. Williams; Canada: E. W. Quinlan; N. Y. 
Office: J. E. Cavanagh. 


MORSE, DRISCOLL, HUNT & CO., INC.—A. W. Millet, N. Y. Office; 
Thos. Hawthorne and Tom Bergkamp, House salesmen; E. E. Bridges, 
Michigan, Indiana, Kentucky and Southern Illinois; Jules Buchwalter, 
Pennsylvania; J. Y. Clift, Minnesota, Wisconsin orthern Illinois, 
Dakotas, Iowa and Nebraska; W. J. Driscoll, Chicago, Detroit, Bos- 
ton; E. E. Geveke, Coast; S. M. McDonald, New England; J. F. 
Slaybaugh, N. Y. State, Ohio, West Va.; Alex D. Sutherland, South- 
west; F. S. Welch, New Jersey, Long Island, large cities New York 
State. 

MORTON SUNDOUR CO., INC.—N. Y. City, C. H. K. Blauvelt, 
Richard V. Farley, V. G. Ayres, J. B. Pinkerton; New Jersey, 
Brooklyn and Long Island, V. G. Ayres; Chicago, R. L. Coningsby, 
A. B. Howard; Middle West, Donald R. Marples; Pacific Coast and 
Los Angeles Office, Charles E. Stuart; Boston Office and New Eng- 
land States, F. L. Davis, Hugh Emberley; Philadelphia Office and 
State of Pennsylvania, Ralph Williams; Southern territory, A. F. 
McEwen. . 

MULTIPLEX DISPLAY FIXTURE CO. — H. B. Feldmann, R. L. 
Juretie, New York Office, 152 W. 42nd St., 1308-1310 Knickerbocker 
Bildg.; H. B. Druffel, with ee a at New York City, travels 
the Atlantic Coast west to Ohio; E. F. Heffernan, Philadelphia Office, 
607. Bankers Trust Bidg; N. A. Pilcher, Detroit Office, 424 Book 
Bidg.; F. S. Temple and A. Spence, Chicago Office, 1733 Republic 
Bldg., 209 S. State St.; G. R. Martin, with headquarters at St. Louis, 
travels west as far as Denver and north to Minneapolis, Minnesota; 
Northeastern representative, A. J. Fuller, 1100 Statler Bldg., Boston; 
E. A. Wallach, Los Angeles Office, 621 Grant Bldg.; M. Feintuch, 
San Francisco Office, Tilden Sales Bldg., 7 Front St. 


MYER, HENRY, THREAD MFG. CO. — Mark Hamburger, 24 S. 
Hanover St., Baltimore; J. Levy Sons, 107 E. Third St., Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Louis Moss, 1400 W. Third St., Cleveland; J. 3. Haffen & 
Sons, 936 S. Maple Ave., Los Angeles; j. B. Haffen & Sons, 86 Third 
St., San Francisco; H. G. Austin,.911 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo.; 
Newton Holloway, 304 Wholesale Merchants Bank Bldg., Dallas, 
Texas; W. H. Emery, 576 Sherburn St., Winnipeg, Canada; R. W. 
Faber & Co., 366 Adelaide St., Toronto, Canada; J. B. Becker & Co., 
Mayor Blidg., 1449 St. Alexander St., Montreal, Canada. 


NAHON CO., THE—George Lifton, East and Middle West; D. J. 
Getter and D. A. Mishkind, Metropolitan District _and showrooms; 
Voigt and Caldwell, Pacific Coast. 


NELL-A-MAY PLUSH CO.—Middle West and Chicago, William H. 
Compton, Room 1323 Republic Bldg., Chicago; Pacific Coast, H. H. 
Scott, 337 West 42nd St., Los Angeles; G. * Campbell, 78° Chauncy 
St., Boston; Con Fey & Son, 318 Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
D. HH. Grant & Co., Selling Agents, 225 Fourth Ave., New York, 
| te A 


NEUMAIER & CO., EUGENE—Thomas Zebley, Metropolitan District, 
New England. States, Baltimore, Washington, Richmond, Norfolk; 
Jesse Lobenstein, N. Y. State, Pennsylvania, West Va., and part of 
Ohio; Julius Leipziger, Middle West and South; H. A. ‘Nasatir, 
Chicago Office, 222 West Adams St.; F. M. McBride, Philadelphia 
Office, 1015 Chestnut St.; Morton E. Bachen, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Iowa, Wisconsin; Eugene Neumaier, Chicago, Northwest. 


OEHRLE BROTHERS CO.—Albert C. Oehrle, Wm. T. Windle, H. R. 

Blanck, Simeon DeWitt, Addison Taylor, Julius Herbott, Philadelphia; 

. Hamburger, New York Office; Wm. T. Windle, Pennsylvania, 

Ohio; Arthur H. Faul, Chicago Office, Chicago and Middle West; 

H. R. Blanck, Eastern Pennsylvania, Delaware, New Jersey, New 

York State and Canada; Arthur H. Faul, Texas, Arkansas, Oklahoma 
and Southwest; Geo. F. Wright, Los Angeles, Pacific Coast States. 


ORINOKA MILLS — William L. Wagner, Robert J. Cunningham, 
Howard Benner, John H. Kemp, George Becker, R. E. Gray, Frank 
J. Corr, Thomas A. Valles, Harry L. Huyler. 


ORSENIGO COMPANY; INC., THE — Middle West, Eugene J. 
Orsenigo and F..O. Denecke; Denver to Pacific Coast, James Gillies; 
New York City Showrooms, J. D. Maguire, F. M. Dickinson, and 
W. D. Schell; East, H. R. Marsh. - 


PALMER & EMBURY—Embury Palmer, Joseph M. Beck, Herman 
Schultz, Paul V. Jester, George Meerow, William A. Smyth, Ralph 
Meyer, Lester H. Kramer, W. Jay Saylor. 


PENN TAPESTRY CO. — A. Jacobson, 330 Fifth Ave., New York 
and Metropolitan District; C. L. Lane, 77 Bedford St., Boston, New 
England; W. A. Dale, Goshen, Ind., Middle West; F. G. Suhling, 
105 So. Dearborn St., Chicago; Richard I. Griffith, assistant manager, 
covering Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington and West; L. R. Leeson, 
Los Angeles, Cal., Pacific Coast. 


PERSIAN RUG MANUFACTORY—Giles Whiting, H. H. Robbins, 
Sales Megr., H. S. Harper, G. J. DeBold, Edward Emerson, F. E. 
Forshaw, F. Kirchner, Jr.; Charles S. Darling, Los Angeles Office. 


PHOENIX TRIMMING CO.—E. A. Neff, Chicago and vicinity; Lee 
Ruoss, Chicago and vicinity; M. J. Neff, New York and vicinity, 
St. Louis, Middle West; P. J. Schweig, New York and vicinity, 
Eastern territory; A. B. Amann, Indiana and Kentucky. 


PORTAGE DRAPERIES CO., INC. — Irving Silverstein, Cleveland, 
Akron, Youngstown (Ohio); A. Alexander, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Washington; John S. Taylor, Middle West; Wm. H. Romaine, Pacific 
Coast; Jack L. Diamond, Illinois, Iowa, Wisconsin, Minnesota; Thos. 
F. Mahony, Chicago; Klein Brothers, Pittsburgh and vicinity; Arthur 
Lacks, New England, New York State, Canada; Ben Friedman, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Greater New York; Joseph Corn, South. 
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POWDRELL & ALEXANDER, INC.—H. E. Scripture, N. Y. 


Office 
and Canada; H. C. Lockwood, N. Y. City; F. A. Baird, Middle West; 
E, V. Pollard and E. C. Mailander, Chicago, St. Louis and Kansas 
City; T. B. Wilson, Pacific Coast; R. W. Hicks, Southern States; 
F. D. Smart, New England States; Henry Riehl, Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, Maryland, Washington and Delaware; E W. Saphire, New 
York Metropolitan District; E. M. Spavin, New York State and Penn- 
sylvania; B. C. Guerin, Denver and Middle Far Western States; 
C. A. Hart, New York Office; J. B. Francombe, Michigan; A. W. 
Kleinecke, Ohio. 


QUAINTANCE, W. B.—W. W. McLean, Middle West; Chas. W. 


Hatton, 1126 Republic Bld, Chicago; Chas. §. Darling, Fine Arts 
Bldg., Los Angeles; James Mackie, New York City and House. 


RINDEMAN SALINGER CO. — Chicago Office, Republic Bldg., 209 


State St.; Philadelphia Office, 1011 Chestnut St. 


ROGERS, M. H., INC.—(Upholstery and Drapery Dept.) M. J. Mc- 


Carty, C. Griglik, Alfred Mondschein, Chicago Office, 29 East Madison 
St., covering Chicago district and entire Middle West; E. L. Schnell, 
W. V. Whitman, F. R. Cogswell, Boston Office, 420 Boylston St., 
covering Boston district, New England States and New York State; 
P. Steinmann, San Francisco Office, 442 Post St., covering San Fran- 
cisco, Northern California and Southwest; Bert Levine, Los Angeles 
Office, 811 West 7th St., covering Los Angeles district and Southern 
California; F. C. Campbell, Seattle Office, 201 Terminal Sales Bldg., 
covering Seattle, Pacific Northwest and East to Denver; J, F. Roller, 
Arthur Mondschein, Ralph New, Philadelphia Office, 1528 Walnut St., 
covering Pennsylvania, Baltimore and Washington; pga I. Rogers, 
covering New York City; (Home Decorations Dept.) . Magnus, 
covering Middle Western States; H. Friebolin, covering Middle 
Western States and Mississippi Valley; J. P. Baker, covering New 
England, Middle Atlantic States and Atlantic Seaboard South to 
Florida, Permanent display Home Decorations—Space 620, Chicago 
Furniture Mart, 666 Lake Shore Drive. 


ROSEN, D. & CO.—Boston Office, Harry D. Hunter, 14 Stanton St., 


Dorchester, Mass. 


ROSENTHAL, W. E., INC.—H. T. Grevatt, 207 Essex St., Boston; 


C. W. Hatton, Republic Bldg., Chicago; f. ‘H.. Caldwell, Southern 

corrisory William Robbins, 719 So. Los Angeles St., Los Angeles; 

a E. Unland, Metropolitan District; William F. Streg; New York 
ice. 


ROYAL TEXTILE CO., INC.—Philadelphia Office, Jack Wellenbach, 


213 N. Fourth Street; Los Angeles Office, H. D. Jamieson, 809 West 
Ninth Street. 


ROYLE & CO., GEORGE—C. O. Klose, N. Y. City, N. Y. State and 


New_ England, excepting Boston and Providence;. W. H. Bergen, 
N. Y. City, Western Pennsylvania, Western Ohio, Southern Indiana, 
the South and Southwest; H. C. Austin, all the Middle Western 
States, including Chicago; James Gillies, all the West Coast States; 
Raymond MacMullen, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington and West- 
ern Pennsylvania. 


RYAN -& McGAHAN—Edward Ryan, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Wash- 


ington, Boston and the East; George B. ceGahan, Middle and 
Northwest; Philip G. Ryan, New York State and Ohio; James 
MacDonald, New York City and vicinity; Joseph H. Dana, Paci 
Coast; George T. Wood, South. 


RYER & CASHEL, INC.—Bertsill Ryer,.New York City, Baltimore 


and Washington; Francis M. McBride, Philadelphia; Jos. L. Neal, 
New York State; Wesley J. Claiborn, Metropolitan District; Chas. 
Dougherty, Ohio, Michigan and Indiana; Raymond Lee, New England, 
ber Pennsylvania; M. W. Keefer, Pennsylvania; W. E. Lewis, 
acific Coast. 


SAUBIAC, B. & SON—Chas. S. Darling, 807 Fine. Arts Bldg., Los 


Angeles; Chas. E. Smith, 1301 Heyworth Bldg., Chicago. 


SCHNEIDER’S SONS & CO., INC., PETER—Robert J. Wright, 707 


Fine Arts Bldg., Los Angeles, Pacific Coast and. as far st as 
Denver; Norman T. Hans, 1611 Heyworth Bldg., Chicago, Michigan, 
Illinois, Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Iowa, Wisconsin and Minnesota; 
Nelson A. Peters, 1520 Locust St., Philadelphia, Baltimore and Wash- 
ington; Robert F. Lehr, 1520 Locust St., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
and Ohio; James V. McNichol, 1520 Locust St., Phil elphia, South; 
E. E. Roebling, New England States, N. Y. State, except N. Y. City 
and Westchester, CITY SALESMEN: Raymer B. Higgins, Long 
Island and Brooklyn; George H. Graf, Westchester, Northern New 
fersey, Southern Connecticut and Southern New York; Donald Sharp, 
J. H. Breitenbruch and Frank Schenck, N. Y. City proper; Edwar 
Michels, Brooklyn and part of N. Y. City. 


SCHWARZENBACH, HUBER CO., THE—Chicago Office, Chas. Coene, 


223 West Jackson Blvd., covering Michigan, Indiana, Minnesota, 
Iowa, Missouri, and Kansas; Los Angeles Office, Eric Sturm, 819 
Santee St., covering California, Oregon, Washington, Nevada, Utah, 
and Colorado. 


SHAPIRO & SON—Jos. Winston, F.-L. Winston, J. T. Zimmerman, 


H. Kauff, Ben Fox, L. Smith, Bruno Loevy, Julian Noa, I. Kaciff, 
E. Rubin, T. Schram and R. S. Nathan. 


SOMMA SHOPS—Dante Somma, traveling salesman. 
ah Sa RIETMANN & CO.—John Moench, West and Northwest; 


a Monash, N..Y. State and part Middle West: John R. Meltzer, 
part Middle West, New York City, and part Metropolitan District; 
J. A. Mosle, part Metropolitan District, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Wash- 
ington, and East. 


STEAD & MILLER CO., THE—George Banker, manager New York 


Office, 180 Madison Ave., New York and Boston; Thos. F. J. Tynan, 
Metropolitan District; John Tynan, assistant Metropolitan District ; 
Charles O. Hedges, Brooklyn, Jersey City and Newark; Arthur I. 
Miller, Middle West territory; Willard D. Hyde, Baltimore, Washing- 
ton, New York State and New England; John Hi. Caldwell, Southern 
territory; Andrew M. Langwill, manager rg Office, 1610 Hey- 
worth. Bidg., Chicago and Northwest; Frank M. Bopelie, assistant 
manager Chicago Office and Northwest territory; John T. Rice, assist- 


ant Chicago Office; J. R. Nelligan, Pacific Coast territory, office at 
Fine Arts Bldg., Los Angeles; Harold Davies, Philadelphia, Penna., 
and part of New York State. 
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STONE-CLINE CURTAIN CO. — Frank B. Dempsey, New En land ; 
E. A. Loomis, New York State and Philadelphia; James Strain, 
Portland, Oregon. 


STRAHAN CO., THOMAS—T. A. Newman, Greater New York, Balti- 
more, Washington, and part of the South; John W. Scriven, New 
England, Canada East, ‘ing of N. Y. State; Pirie Campbell, New Eng- 
land, part of the Middle West; W. H. Wright, Philadelphia, part of 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, West Va., and the South as far as Texas; B. F. 
Naeher, part of N. Y., Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky and 
West Va.; J. Jay Hill, Denver, the Pacific Coast, and Northwest; 
H. C. Taylor, Chicago, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska and the West- 
ern States; Duncan Thomson, part of Illinois, Iowa and the West; 
D. E. Small, Kansas, Oklahoma, Missouri, Nebraska and the Middle 
West. 


STROHEIM & ROMANN—Branch offices and managers: Philadelphia, 
E. H. Connell, Charles Loftus, assistant; Chicago, S. J. Wyman, 
C. F. Kurz, assistant; Boston, Chas. A. McManus, Victor F. Locke, 
assistant; San Francisco, Frank Connell; Los Angeles, William S. 
Johnstone; traveling representatives, Geo. D. Garrett, D. J. Mahoney, 
Laughton Mather, Milton Oken; city representatives, Alvin P. Alton, 
Geo. Koester, S. S. Wisser, Myron Dixon, Michael Redling, Joseph 
M. Kelly, John Loonie, Geo. E. Miller, Chas. Jenrich, William Max- 
well, and Harold Toppe. 


SYDENHAM STUDIO, THE—Miss Irma Schrag, 442 Post Street, San 
Francisco. 


TAYLOR, H. D. CO.—Buffalo Office, F. J. Schaus, J. E. Williams, 
L. M. Ewing, E. H. Snyder, J. M. Van Amburgh, C. P. Mackey; 
Cincinnati Office, H. J. Hartley, C. T. McCawley, Benj. Hovey, 
L. A. Dilling, C. E. Young. 


TEXTILE SUPPLY CO.—G. Yuder, New York City and Chicago; 
Daniel Meyer, Chicago, Wisconsin, Iowa, Missouri, Minneapolis, 
Nebraska; Morris Hyman, Pennsylvania, Middle West; R. Sheets, 
Coast; E. R. Harris, New England and New York State; T. P. 
Holliday, Southern Territory; Herman Nachman, Metropolitan 
District. 

THORP, J. H. & CO., INC.—H. I. Wood, Fred L. Veckley, D. C. 
Brewster, Boston; H. S. Jennings, H. A. Bitting, H. G. Wolf, Phila- 
delphia; A. D. Funk, George Richardson, A. P. Will, Chicago; S. A. 
Davis, Chester M. Vallette, Pacific Coast; Ralph D. Deily, Ohio; rT 
S. Wade, South; Harry H. Wallace, C. W. Brooke, S. J. Oliver, E. I. 
Beale, Albert Wethernow, Geo. A. Bomann, Jr., H. V. Mooney, 
W. H. Tuthill, F. S. Gilbert, Jos. J. Nagro, Leon A. Chastel, Albert 
Jeffcoat, L. J. Dent, Clifford Clark, G. A. Webster, Carl Weren, 
Donald Bomann, Harry R. Secor, James A. McNichols, Edgar Smith, 
Edgar Green, J. D. McNeil, New York headquarters. 


UNIVERSAL FRINGE WORKS, INC.—A. Oppenheimer, 237 S. Wells 
St., Chicago; Bernstein & Kirshenbaum, 730 S. Los Angeles St., 
Los Angeles. 


WILLICH-FRANKE STUDIOS, THE—West Coast, Miss Irma Schrag, 
San Francisco; New England and New York State, George J. Brew- 
ing, Boston; Middle Western States, H. O. Bush, Chicago. 


WITCOMBE, McGEACHIN & CO.—Robert S. Bissett, W. N. Cassel, 
M. J. Feeley, Willoughby G. Fowler, J. X. Kelly, John Machon, 
Alfred Manahan, (Miss) B. McGeachin, Donald McGeachin, E. 
Runge, W. F. Schwaner, J. C. Steckert, A. V. Todd, New York City; 
Fred Boos, N. Y. State; Arthur Botting, mom | Island and N. Y.; 
John Dale, Southern Coast; Wm. B. Geiger, Pennsylvania; Walter 
Hoest, Western Coast; Oren Howes, Northwest; J. H. Meyers and 
Chas. F. Nuebling, Chicago; W. C. Waibel, N. Y. and N. J.; A. R 
Walter, New England; James Watson, Chicago and Middle West. 


WYLE & BROS., INC., J. J.—M. J. Schwarz, 718 S. Broadway, Los 
Angeles; J. M. Attie, 833 Market St., San Francisco; J. G. Feine, 
222 West Adams St., Chicago; T. B. du Marais, Real Estate Trust 
Bldg., Broad & Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia; Out-of-Town Agents: 
R. M. Croft, 712 Silvey Bldg., Atlanta, Ga.; E. J. Corbett, 1209 
Washington Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


ZENITH MILLS, INC. — James Strain, Pacific Coast and Far West, 
Colorado, Utah, Idaho and Arizona; L. A. Beck, Chicago and Middle 
West, including Illinois, Iowa, Missouri, Minnesota, Wisconsin, North 
and South Dakota; J. O. Young, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, West Vir- 
ginia, New York City and Metropolitan District; H. D. Reis, Balti- 
more, Washington and Pennsylvania; Joseph Goodman, New York 
State and New England States. New York Office, 330 Fifth Avenue, 
J. O. Young and Joseph Goodman. 


ZIMMERMANN, JOHN & SONS—R. C. Kelley, sales manager, sales- 
room at mill, New York City, Philadelphia; Carl Kinnaman, New 
England, New York, Pennsylvania, Maryland; Clayton R. Sauer, 
Middle West; Thomas P. Coyle, Pacific Coast; Arthur A. Oliver, 
North Carolina, Virginia, Tennessee. 


THE ADOLPH LEDERER DINNER 
(Continued from page 134) 


gathering that there would be no speeches, neverthe- 
less, the occasion seemed to demand that certain indi- 
viduals should voice their feeling of affection and 
esteem to the honored guest of the evening. Therefore, 
as opportunity offered, during the progress of the meal 
and later, members of the group were called upon and 
responded with words that left no doubt as to their 
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feelings of regret at Mr. Lederer’s retirement, but also 
of congratulation that he had reached a position which 
would enable him to enjoy many years of relaxation 
and comfort in private life. 

Souvenirs of the evening were provided for the 
guests in the form of a very handsome pin seal bill- 
fold, containing within the following inscription in 
gold: “A Token of the Adolph Lederer Dinner, 1930’, 
with the monogram of the Consolidated Trimming 
Corp. in gold on the cover. 


TO SELL MUSKIN MANUFACTURING CO.’S LINE 


| Bate Stton and Morris Nathanson, long in the 
manufacturing and selling of novelty items, have 
associated themselves with the Muskin Manufacturing 
Co., 225 Fifth Avenue, New York. They have taken 
over the entire output of this company in its produc- 
tion of Bar Harbor Cushions, Hassocks and numerous 
Leatherette novelties, decorative as well as useful. 








Advertisements under this heading, Five cents a word. Minimum 
charge One Dollar. In every case regarded in strict confidence. 





UPHOLSTERY CUTTER, PATTERN MAKER, and a 
thoroughly expert mechanic on custom built or medium 
grade upholstered furniture, capable to take charge of shop 
on all kinds of construction, cost, etc., on a business basis, 
26 years’ experience, reliable, desires permanent position. 
References. Address “Efficient”, care The Upholsterer. 





